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PLANNIN©  FOR  TEACHING.  An  Introduction  to  Education 

By  Robebt  W.  Bichet,  Indiana  University,  McOraw-Hill  Series  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  422  pages,  $4.75 

An  excellent  text  for  introductory  courses  in  education  designed  to  help  the 
student  to  become  well-oriented  in  the  field  of  education,  to  weigh  critically 
the  wisdom  of  entering  the  teaching  profession,  and  to  plan  his  career  compre¬ 
hensively  and  with  insight  if  he  desires  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

By  Harold  W,  Bernard,  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education.  478 
pages,  $4.75 

Designed  to  help  classroom  teachers  in  solving  some  of  the  mental  health 
problems  they  will  encounter,  this  text  places  emphasis  on  the  normal  child, 
and  on  mental  hygiene  in  the  classroom  rather  than  through  the  use  of  clinics, 
formal  guidance  services,  etc.  A  definition  of  mental  hygiene  in  terms  of 
'  human  needs  in  general  and  children’s  and  adolescent’s  needs  in  particular 
provides  the  basis  for  evaluating  sound  and  questionable  ^hool  practices. 

MEASUREMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

By  A.  M.  Jordan,  University  of  North  Carolina.  McOraic-Hill  Svries  in 
Education.  Ready  in  January 

A  well-written  introductory  text  characterized  by  thorough  scholarship,  this 
book  gives  emphasis  to  the  place  of  measuring  instruments  in  the  whole  edu¬ 
cative  process.  It  considers  the  major  areas  of  this  process  to  be  the  definition 
of  objectives,  learning,  and  evaluation  and  apprai.sal.  Many  new  types  of 
measurements  are  included  which  point  the  way  to  proper  emphasis  in  test 
construction. 

CHILDREN  IN  PLAY  THERAPY 

A  Key  to  Understanding  Normal  and  Disturbed  Emotions 

By  Clark  E.  Moustakes,  Washington  State  College.  Ready  in  January 

Combining  a  discussion  of  the  purposes  and  procedures  of  play  therapy  with 
valuable  and  interesting  case  material,  this  text  portrays  vividly  the  attitudes 
of  young  children  in  play  therapy  and  shows  how  emotional  insight  is  attained. 
The  attitudes  of  the  therapist — acceptance  and  respect  for  the  child’s  values 
and  ideas — are  described  and  discussed  as  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
therapeutic  relationship. 
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Child  Adjustment:  Introduction 

By  SISTER  MARY  AMATORA,  O.  S.  F. 

Professor  of  Psychology 
St.  Francis  College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Eagerly  or  timidly,  cheerfully 
or  gloomily,  or  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  of  pleasure  and  aversion, 
the  child  approaches  the  school.  Ir¬ 
respective  of  his  likes  or  dislikes  he 
spends  approximately  half,  and  often 
more,  of  his  waking  hours  either  in 
the  clawroom  or  in  the  school’s  envi¬ 
rons.  , 

Whatever  the  school  can  do  by  way 
of  developing  the  dynamics  of  the 
young  child’s  learning  will  serve  to 
broaden  his  potential  channels  for  con¬ 
tinued  and  later  learning.  As  every 
teacher  knows,  adjustment  plays  no 
small  part  in  a  child’s  actual  learning. 

With  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
entire  school  and/or  school  system,  the 
child  should  reap  abundantly  of  the 
countless  aids  and  stimulations,  self- 
helps  and  learning  techniques,  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling  facilities,  etc.,  to 
his  own  best  adjustment.  !Many  pos¬ 
sible  factors  may  be  functioning  to¬ 
ward  the  adjustment  or  mal-adjust- 
ment  of  an  individual  child.  Too  often 
all  or  some  of  these  factors  are  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  to  the  very  person 
who  could  help  that  child  did  he  but 
investigate. 


For  example,  one  child  may  have 
difficulties  in  his  lessons;  another  in 
his  social  contacts  or  the  lack  of  them, 
still  another  may  be  seriously  disturbed 
emotionally.  Why?  There  is  a  rea¬ 
son  for  every  problem. 

To  help  a  child  over  the  tough  spots, 
'one  must  study  the  child,  must  know 
his  particular '  pattern  of  growth  and 
development,  his  feelings,  his  abilities, 
and  especially  his  family  and  home  en¬ 
vironment.  ' 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  special  num¬ 
ber  on  Child  Adjustment  to  throw 
some  light  on  a  few  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  be  met  by  teachers  and 
others  who  aim  to  help  the  child  in 
developing  a  wholesome  adjustment  to 
his  own  particular  and  individual  prob¬ 
lems. 

To  this  end  a  number  of  outstanding 
authorities  in  the  field  of  child  psy¬ 
chology  have  been  invited  to  contribute 
to  this  Number.^  Not  only  are  these 
authors  professors  of  the  subject  in 
their  respective  institutions,  .but  they 
have  also  had  years  of  experience  in 
dealing  directly  with  individual  mal¬ 
adjustment  children  of  all  ages,  and 
have  helped  many  on  the  road  to  better 


1  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  viewpoints  of  the  individual  authors  herein 
presented  are  not  necessariiy  those  of  the  editor.  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for 
any  and  all  statements  appearing  in  their  respective  articles. 
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adjustment.  From  this  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  “they  know  whereof  they 
speak.” 

This  series  on  Child  Adjustment  be¬ 
gins  with  an  article  by  the  well-known 
Doctor  Anderson  of  Minnesota.  Re¬ 
porting  on  some  first-hand  studies,  he 
shows  the  teacher  how  the  child’s  ad¬ 
justment,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  affected 
by  his  altitudes.  Herein  lies  a  fruit¬ 
ful  point  of  attack  by  the  observant 
teacher,  who  really  wants  to  help  a 
mal-adjusted  child. 

Lest  some  teachers  regard  lightly  the 
school  influence  on  the  child-mind. 
Doctor  Buhler,  drawing  upon  her 
wealth  of  experience,  cites  actual  cases 
in  which  the  school  could  have  as¬ 
sisted  a  child  really  in  need  of  help  in 
his  school  days. 

Carefully  distinguishing  betwe<*n 
guidance  and  counseling.  Doctor  Cur¬ 
ran,  in  an  enlightening  article,  shows 
the  teacher  exactly  how  each  functions 
in  bringing  the  child  to  a  better  life- 
adjustment,  not  only  in  the  face  of 
present  problems,  but  also  in  giving 
him  the  where-with  to  meet  and  solve 
adequately  his  own  future  problems 
as  they  arise. 

The  beauiies  of  nature  as  well  as  the 
man-made  arts  play  no  small  role  in 
developing  wholesome  attitudes  in  the 
child.  Their  contribution  to  child  ad¬ 
justment  is  ably  discussed  by  Sister 
Agnes  Lucile. 

Social  aspects  of  child  adjustment 
are  given  by  Doctor  Wilkins,  while 
Doctor  Sorenson  presents  several  facets 
of  security  and  its  place  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  program.  How  the  extra-curri- 
cidar  activities  can  serve  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  a  child  who  needs  adjust¬ 


ment  is  evidenced  by  the  actual  case 
presented  by  Doctor  McKinney.  The 
physical  bases  of  adjustment  is  ade¬ 
quately  treated  by  Doctor  Willgoose. 

Should  some  teachers  still  consider 
these  articles  as  the  impractical  theo¬ 
rizing  of  professors,  the  series  con¬ 
cludes  with  two  articles  from  class¬ 
room  teachers,  who  have  put  at  least 
some  of  these  theories  to  practical  ap¬ 
plication  in  their  own  schools,  and 
found  that  they  worked.  In  the  first 
of  these,  a  serious  problem  in  a  large 
city  school  was  faced  and  adequately 
solved  to  the  better  adjustment  of  many 
of  its  pupils;  in  the  second,  a  small 
rural  school  proved  that  it  could  give 
its  pupils  as  well-rounded  and  com¬ 
plete  an  .education  as  could  its  sister 
schools  in  the  large  urban  centers. 

One  word  of  warning:  Let  our  read¬ 
ers  be  reminded  at  the  outset  that  the 
vast  subject  of  child  adjustment  could 
never  be  completely  nor  adequately 
treated  in  one  issue  of  a  magazine. 
To  many,  the  other  aspects  of  child 
adjustment  will  be  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  However,  it  is  hoped 
that  these  few  articles  will  stimulate 
the  reader  to  further  study  of  this 
broad  area, — an  area  so  vital  to  all 
who  participate  in  the  noble  privilege 
and  profession  of  education  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth. 

Some  suggestions:  Though  there  are 
literally  hundre<ls  of  good  books  and 
materials  available  to  the  alert  teach¬ 
er,  a  short  list  of  a  few  is  herewith 
given.  It  was  thought  that  the  readers 
might  be  interested  in  further  works  of 
the  authors  who  contributed  to  this  is¬ 
sue  and  to  its  related  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1951  on  child  development. 
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The  Relation  of  Attitude 

to  Adjustment 

By  JOIIX  E.  ANDERSON,  Director 
Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  University  of  Minnesota 

Editor’s  note:  Vndoubtedty  tiiany  of  our  readers  are  familiar  trith  the  name  of 
Doctor  John  Edtrard  Anderson,  irho,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  at  the  Vnirersity  of  Minnesota.  A  u-riter  in 
the  fields  of  erperimental  ns  well  as  theory.  Dr.  Anderson  has  not  only  designed  eji- 
periments  and  methodology  but  also  has  designed  measuring  instruments  for  growth 
studies,  and  has  surreyed  child  populations  in  order  to  develop  screening  and  evaluate 
devices  for  adjustment.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  member  of  various  other  organizations  including  the  Xatianal  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  and  the  Society  for  Research  in  ChiM  Development.  He 
is  the  author  of  hundreds  of  articles  and  many  books. 

IN  RECENT  years  controversy  has  fects  of  attitude  changes  upon  their 
arisen  over  the  problem  whether  we  assimilation  of  experiences.  All  chil- 
improve  adjustment  more  effective-  dren  and  all  adults  at  some  time  or 
ly  by  an  internal  reorientation  which  other  meet  stresses  and  face  unpleas- 
modifies  attitudes  toward  ex})erience  or  ant' or  tense  sit  uations.  Presumably, 
by  modifying  external  conditions  in  all  experience  some  pleasure  and  sa- 
order  to  lessen  stresses.  Educators  tisfaction.  Some  find  pleasure  in  ex- 
and  therapists  divided  themselves  into  {)eriences  that  are  unpleasant  to  others, 
two  major  groups,  one  of  which  em-  Even  casual  observation  indicates  wide 
phasizes  change  of  the  environment  in  variations  among  persons  of  all  ages 
order  to  release  the  individual  from  in  their  feeling  toward  or  about  their 
social  pressures ;  the  other  seeks  to  experiences.  The  scientific  studies 
change  the  person’s  point  of  view  in  and  systematic  observations  both  in  the 
such  a  way  that  he  will  assimilate  the  early  nursery  years  and  later  on,  show 
experiences  of  childhood  and  adult  variations  in  mood,  in  disposition  and 
life,  even  though  they  are  potentially  in  feeling  tone  toward  experiences, 
damaging,  and  move  on  to  more  effec-  ^lorcover,  some  persons,  no  matter  how 
tive  living.  great  the  external  pressures,  seem 

A  further  question  concerns  how  buoyant  and  optimistic,  while  others 
early  such  patterns  of  internal  orienta-  at  the  slightest  difficulty  become  de- 
tion  to  external  experiences  appear,  pressed  and  seem  overcome  by  the 
and  how  stable  they  are  over  the  years,  pressures  about  them. 

Does  it  appear  in  infancy  and  early  In  an  extensive  study  of  the  adjust- 
childhood  ?  In  the  early  and  middle  ment  of  children  over  a  wide  age  range, 
school  years?  In  adolescence?  Ideally,  of  which  the  results  will  be  published 
to  answer  such  a  question  the  same  in  detail  later,  many  measures  of  vari- 
children  would  have  to  be  followed  for  ous  aspects  of  development  and  adjust- 
many  years  in  order  to  record  the  ef-  ment  were  made.  In  one  plase  of  the 
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study  a  rather  interesting  result  ap¬ 
peared  which  may  have  significance 
for  the  problem  of  internal  attitude. 
In  the  study  some  3,200  children  from 
9  to  18  years,  who  constituted  the  en¬ 
tire  child  population  of  Nobles  County 
in  Southwestern  Minnesota,  were  given 
personality  and  adjustment  measures 
which  were  checked  against  various  ex¬ 
ternal  criteria  of  adjustment.  Among 
the  measures  was  a  sentence  comple¬ 
tion  test  of  30  items,  enlarged  from  an 
instrument  used  by  Jersild.  In  this 
test,  children  are  given  a  few  words 
from  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  and 
asked  to  complete  it.  For  example, 
the  child  is  given,  “When  I  go  home 
from  school,  I  .  .  .”  In  our  study, 
while  preparing  a ’scoring  key,  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  children  were  tlnalyzed 
in  terms  of  their  pleasant  or  unpleas¬ 
ant  connotations  by  counting  the  pleas¬ 
antly  and  unpleasantly  toned  words 
written  by  the  children,  irrespective  of 
their  objective  reference,  and  neglect¬ 
ing  neutral  words.  For  instance,  an 
answer  such  as  “When  I  go  home  from 
school,  I  have  a  good  time,”  is  scored 
as  pleasant.  “When  I  go  home  from 
school,  I  go  by  the  store,”  is  neutral, 
and  “When  I  go  home,  the  boys  tease 
me,”  would  be  scored  unpleasant. 
After  preliminary  studies  in  which 
scoring  techniques  were  worked  out,  a 
set  of  scoring  rules  and  examples  for 
scoring  dubious  responses  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  marking  papers. 

At  each  level  a  group  of  well  ad¬ 
justed,  poorly  adjusted,  and  average 
adjusted  children  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  standing  on  a  combined 
score  based  on  thirteen  measures,  of 
which  some  were  personality  measures 


filled  out  by  the  children,  and  some 
were  based  upon  teachers’  ratings. 
This  combined  score  had  been  shown 
earlier  to  be  related  to  an  external 
criterion  of  adjustment  obtained  by 
studying  children  who  were  in  difficul¬ 
ty  in  school,  or  who  had  been  referred 
to  social  agencies  and  the  courts.  The 
papers  of  the  three  grouj)8  of  children 
for  each  age  level  were  shuffled  and 
thoroughly  mixed  in  order  to  eliminate 
any  bias  that  might  arise  if  scorers 
knew  in  advance  in  which  adjustment 
groups  or  at  what  age  level  a  paper  fell. 
After  the  papers  were  marked,  the 
number  of  words  pleasantly  toned  and 
the  number  of  words  unpleasantly 
toned  were  obtained  for  each  child. 
Since  the  number  of  words  written  in¬ 
creases  wi*h  age,  these  figures  were 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  words 
written  in  order  to  obtain,  c«*mparable 
figures  'for '  each  age  level.  Then  a 
ratio  called  the  Affective  Index  was  cal¬ 
culated  by  dividing  this  figure  for 
pleasantly  toned  words  and  phrases  by 
the  figure  for  unpleasantly  toned  words 
and  phrases.  Standard  scores  were 
then  calculated  for  each  of  the  three 
adjustment  levels  in  terms  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  deviation,  using  the  entire  aver¬ 
age  adjusted  group  for  the  whole  age 
range  from  9  to  17  years. 

In  the  first  half  of  Table  I,  the 
means  of  the  standard  scores  of  the 
poorly,  average,  and  well  adjusted  chil¬ 
dren  at  each  age  level  from  9  to  17  are 
presented.  The  results  are  presented 
graphically  in  Figure  I,  in  which  the 
well  adjusted  are  represented  by  the 
dash  line,  the  average  adjusted  by  the 
dotted  line,  and  the  poorly  adjusted  by 
the  solid  line. 
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TABLE  I 


Affective  Index  and  Ratio  Likes  to  Dislikes  in  Relation  to  Adjustment  and  Age 


Age 

Affective  Index 
Adjustment 

Ratio  Likes  to  Dislikes 
Adjustment 

Poor 

Average 

Well 

Poor 

Average 

Well 

9 

—.22 

—.07 

.40 

—.30 

.08 

.85 

10 

—.24 

—.03 

.39 

—.38 

.07 

.99 

11 

—.26 

—.05 

.30 

—.45 

.01 

1.07 

12 

—.31 

—.02 

.31 

—.49 

—.02 

1.13 

13 

—.31 

—.01 

.29 

—.50 

—.03 

1.17 

14 

—.34 

.00 

.39 

—.59 

—.04 

1.14 

15 

—.39 

+.01 

.39 

—.59 

—.05 

1.07 

16 

—.43 

+.10 

.45 

—.62 

—.01 

1.05 

17 

—.46 

+.13 

.42 

— .66 

+.01 

1.04 

9-17 

(Comb.) 

—.32 

.00 

.37 

—.52 

—.01 

1.07 
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the  entire  age  range.  For  the  poorly- 
adjusted  group,  however,  the  curve 
moves  progressively  downward,  which 
may  indicate  that  unpleasantly  toned 
responses  increase  and  pleasantly  toned 
responses  decrease  with  age,  whereas 
for  well  and  average  adjusted  children, 
proportions  remain  fairly  constant. 
But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  general 
pattern  of  orientation  is  set  early,  in 
that  there  is  clear  separation  between 
the  groups  as  early  as  9  years  of  age. 

In  another  phase  of  the  major  study 
an  extensive  item  analysis  of  some  658 
items  from  all  the  measures  used  on 
the  children  was  undertaken  in  order 
to  develop  a  screening  device  that 
might  be  useful  in  separating  out  chil¬ 
dren  who  needed  special  help.  One  of 
the  instruments  used^  for  items  analy¬ 
sis  contained  a  long  list  of  chores 
and  tasks,  on  which  the  child  indicated 
which  ones  he  had  done,  and  whether 
he  liked  or  disliked  them.  In  making 
the  item  analysis,  both  the  doing  of  the 
chore  and  the  liking  of  it  were  run 
against  the  combined  measure  of  ad¬ 
justment. 

Although  having  done  a  particular 
chore  showed  no  relation  to  adjust 
ment,  the  liking  or  disliking  of  a  task 
consistently  gave  small  differences  in 
the  direction  of  more  frequent  liking 
among  well-adjusted  children.  This 
was  independent  of  the  frequency  of 
liking  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  i.e., 
the  tasks  which  were  liked  by  most 
children  were  more  often  liked  by  the 
well  adjusted  children,  while  the  tasks 
disliked  by  most  children  were  also 
more  often  liked  by  the  well  adjusted 
children.  It  seemed  desirable,  then,  to 


make  a  special  study  of  these  items. 
All  blanks  were  re-scored  to  obtain  the 
total  number  of  likes  and  the  total 
number  of  dislikes  on  each  paper.  The 
results  were  then  run  again  against 
the  sample  of  well,  average,  and 
poorly-adjusted  children  as  in  the 
analysis  of  the  Affective  Index.  By 
dividing  the  total  number  of  likes  by 
the  total  number  of  dislikes,  the  ratio 
of  Likes  and  Dislikes  was  obtained. 
The  results  are  presented  as  standard 
scores  in  terms  of  the  standard  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  average  adjusted  group  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  entire  age  range  in  the 
second-half  of  Table  I  and  are  graphic¬ 
ally  presented  in  Figure  II. 

Substantially  the  same  relations  are 
shown  in  Figure  II  for  the  Ratio  of 
Likes  to  Dislikes  as  were  found  in 
the  analysis  of  Ae  Affective  Index, 
(fren  though  it  is  obtained  by  a  very 
different  method  on  a  very  different 
test  given  to  the  children  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  day.  Note  the  separation  between 
the  well  and  average  adjusted  group 
which  is  somewhat  under  half  a  stand¬ 
ard  deviation  and  the  relation  between 
the  average  and  the  i)oorly  adjusted 
children  which  increases  from  about 
one-fourth  a  standard  deviation  at  age 
9  to  half  a  standard  deviation  at  age 
17.  Note  that  the  curve  goes  down¬ 
ward  with  age  for  the  poorly  adjusted 
children,  whereas  curves  for  the  well 
and  average  adjusted  children  main¬ 
tain  their  original  separation. 

The  significance  of  the  differences 
was  calculated  for  both  the  Affective 
Index  and  the  Ratio  of  Likes  to  Dis¬ 
likes  in  terms  of  “t”  values  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  II  for  ages  10,  13,  and 
16.  It  is  clear  from  Table  II  that  all 


1  This  instrument  was  developed  by  Dale  B.  Harris,  in  a  study  responsibility 
which  was  part  of  a  series  of  studies  undertaken  by  the  Social  Science  Laboratory, 
University  of  Minnesota,  which  will  be  reported  in  detail  elsewhere. 
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TABLE  II 

Significance  of  Differences  at  Three  Age  Levels 

Affective  Index 

Ratio 

Likes  to  Dislikes 

Adjustment 

Adjustment 

Well  - 

Average 

Well  - 

Well  - 

Average 

Average  Poor 

Poor 

Average 

Poor 

] 

3.39** 

2.60* 

5.01** 

1.68 

1.25 

1.; 

3.87** 

3.21** 

5.53** 

.97 

1.86 

2. 

3.52** 

3.91** 

5.85** 

2.30* 

2.41* 

3. 

Significant  at  5%  level 

Significant  at  1%  level 

Figure  II 

9  10  (I  12  13  14  )9  16  17 

Age 

Ratio  Likes  to  Dislikes  and  Age  and  Adjustment 

(Dash  line=well  adjusted;  dotted  line  average  adjusted  and 
solid  line  poorly  adjusted) 


the  dijfferences  found  for  the  AflFective 
Index  are  statistically  significant  and 
that  the  differences  for  the  Ratio  of 
Likes  to  Dislikes  between  the  well  and 
poorly  adjusted  are  significant,  while 
the  differences  between  the  well  and 
average  adjusted  and  the  average  and 
poorly  adjusted  are  consistent  in  terms 


of  direction,  without  however  reaching 
the  5  per  cent  level.  It  is  clear  that  we 
deal  with  a  phenomena  which  reveals 
itself  consistently  at  each  age  level  over 
a  wide  range  of  ages,  and  which  mani¬ 
fests  itself  on  two  different  instru¬ 
ments,  one  of  which  is  projective  and 
the  other  of  which  is  more  like  the  con- 
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ventional  questionaire.  The  first  of 
these  involved  30  items  and  took  less 
than  30  minutes  of  the  child’s  time, 
while  the  second  was  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  an  instrument  devised  for  other 
purposes  that  would,  if  separated  out, 
take  perhaps  at  the  outside,  15  min¬ 
utes.  To  what  extent  are  the  attitudes 
represented  in  these  measures  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  general  approach  of  the 
child  to  his  life  situation  ?  If  the  par¬ 
ticular  responses  here  indicated  were 
spread  over  a  whole  series  of  experi¬ 
ences  they  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
run  into  many  thousands  or  millions. 
Obviously,  for  complete  interpretation, 
more  knowledge  about  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  behaviors,  of  which  these  are 
samples,  is  needed.  Can  we  assume 
that  for  a  child  who  has  ten  thousand 
or  a  hundred  thousand  specific  ex|)eri- 
ences  in  the  course  of  the  year  these 
attitudes  will  be  characteristic  of  half, 
three-quarters,  or  99  per  cent  of  those 
experienced  ?  With  the  caution  in 
mind  that  only  two  very  small  seg¬ 
ments  of  experience  as  measured  here 
yield  significant  differences,  we  may 
approach  the  problem  of  interpretation. 

Are  children  more  pleasantly  ori- 
ente<l  because  they  are  well  adjusted 
or  are  they  well  adjusted  because  they 
are  pleasantly  oriented  ?  Perhaps  ad¬ 
justment  consists  in  being  pleasantly 
oriented  toward  experience  and  mal¬ 
adjustment  consists  in  being  unpleas¬ 
antly  oriented  toward  experiences.  No 
direct  measure  of  the  skill  or  knowl¬ 
edge  factors  which  might  improve  the 
relation  of  the  individual  child  to  his 
environment  is  available  from  this 
study.  There  are  undoubtedly  speci¬ 
fic  instances  of  strong,  negative  emo¬ 
tional  loadings  attached  to  particular 
performances  by  early  experiences 
which  keep  the  child  from  building 


such  levels  of  skill  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  activity.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  must  have  been  and  still 
are  countless  persons  who  are  encour¬ 
aged,  stimulated,  pushed  or  pulled  into 
various  activities  without  specific  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  them,  but  who  come  in 
the  course  of  their  experience  to  devel¬ 
op  skills,  interests,  and  satisfaction. 
To  make  any  other  assumption  is  to 
assume  that  the  liking  or  disliking  of 
an  experience  is  automatically  fixed  at 
its  very  first  occurrence  and  from  then 
on  remains  highly  stable.  Both  the 
Affective  Index  and  the  Likes-Dislikes 
Ratio  gain  their  significance  not  in 
terms  of  the  frequency  of  responses 
made,  but  from  their  direction.  This 
means  that  children  with  many  or  chil¬ 
dren  with  few  emotional  reactions  may 
come  out  wif;h  similar  indexes.  i 

In  discussing  whether  or  not  we 
deal  with  the  generalized  tendency  for 
altitudes 'to  take  a  particular  direction 
or  specific  attitudes  toward  particular 
experiences,  we  may  make  the  point 
that  a  general  attitude  is  a  summation 
of  specifics  and  has  reached  stability 
by  way  of  accretion.  Any  tests  such 
as  these  measure  not  only  present  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  experiences,  but  also  at¬ 
titudes  toward  experiences  that  have 
cumulated  over  a  period  of  time.  Lik¬ 
ing  or  disliking  and  pleasant  or  un¬ 
pleasant  toning  are  not  the  results  of 
a  chance  attachment  to  an  immediate 
experience,  but  are  the  outcome  of  ex¬ 
periences  with  specific  and  closely  re¬ 
lated  stimuli  in  the  past  which  have 
become  tied  together  into  more  general¬ 
ized  attitudes. 

An  analysis  of  sex  differences  re¬ 
veals  a  consistent  trend  through  all 
ages  for  girls  to  give  more  pleasantly 
toned  responses  and  express  more  likes 
than  do  the  boys.  But  these  sex  differ- 
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ences  aiv  nowhere  as  large  as  the  differ¬ 
ences  •which  arise  because  of  adjust¬ 
ment  status.  Their  consistency  argues 
for  internal  orientation  since  extern¬ 
ally  conditioned  affective  toning  might 
be  expecte<l  to  show  less  uniform  ten¬ 
dencies.  We  also  obtained  the  total 
number  of  likes  and  dislikes  combined 
and  the  total  number  of  pleasantly 
toned  and  unpleasantly  toned  responses 
combined  in  order  to  get  a  general 
measure  of  affectivity  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  the  likelihood  of  affective  re¬ 
sponse  irrespective  of  its  direction. 
But  the  results  while  still  showing  a 
separation  between  the  groups  in  terms 
of  adjustment  are  not  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant,  as  unpleasant  responses  cancel 
out  pleasant  ones  and  likes  cancel  out 
dislike.'!.  The  sex  differences  remain 
but  their  direction  varies  with  the^ 
group:  well  adjusted  girls  showing  a 
slight  tendency  toward  a  greater  total 
than  well  adjusted  boys,  average  ad¬ 
justed  boys  showing  a  slight  tendency 
toward  a  greater  total  than  average  ad¬ 
justed  girls,  and  poorly  adjusted  boys 
showing  a  slight  tendency  toward  a 
greater  total  than  poorly  adjusted  girls. 

Against  the  point  of  view  that  -we 
are  dealing  with  a  generalized  series 
of  attitudes,  the  downward  trend  with 
age  for  both  measures  among  the  poor¬ 
ly  adjusted  children  micrht  be  cited. 
While  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  amount  of  maladjustment  increases 
with  age,  since  all  our  figures  are  rela¬ 
tive,  this  result  might  be  explained  as 
the  outcome  of  experience,  in  that  the 
maladjusted  child,  because  he  is  out  of 
step,  is  likely  to  find  life  more  and 
more  unpleasant. 

What  is  probably  nearer  the  essen¬ 
tial  relation  is  that  both  external  and 
internal  factors  are  at  work,  with  per- 
hajw  some  ascendancy  given  to  the  in¬ 


ternal  generalized  factor  because  of  the 
high  stability  of  the  curves  over  a  very 
wide  age  range. 

Although  the  results  of  this  analysis 
are  clear  and  definite,  their  practical 
interpretation  also  presents  difficulties. 
Which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect  ? 
Is  the  relation  one  of  association  only  ? 
Our  practical  everyday  exj>erience  re- 
eals  persons  w'ho  are  consistently  op¬ 
timistic  in  their  approach  to  life  situa¬ 
tions  and  persons  who  are  consistently 
pessimistic.  We  know  children  and 
adults  who  seem  to  find  almost  every 
U-pe  of  experience  pleasant  and  others 
w’ho  consistently  seem  to  have  unhappy 
experiences.  While  we  cannot  solve 
this  problem,  we  can  make  some  prac¬ 
tical  generalizations,  by  assuming  that 
our  results  show  some  relation  between 
generalized  attitude  'scores  and  ad¬ 
justment. 

If  we  assume  that  the  causatjve  re¬ 
lation  is  in  the  direction  of  attitude 
determining  experience,  the  practical 
conclusion  would  lead  us  to  encourage 
children  to  enjoy  their  experiences,  to 
see  that  they  have  experiences  w’ith 
satisfying  outcomes  and  to  build  posi¬ 
tive  rather  than  negative  attitudes  in 
them.  If  we  assume  that  the  causative 
relation  is  in  the  direction  of  adjust¬ 
ment  determining  attitude,  we  become 
concerned  with  studying  the  child  in 
relation  to  his  environment  and  in  re¬ 
moving  unfortunate  stresses  while  we 
build  up  his  ability  to  meet  stress. 
Pleasantness  w’ould  follow  competence. 
In  either  case,  it  is  clear  that  our  prac¬ 
tical  concern  is  with  a  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tion  in  the  child-environment  situation. 
It  is,  I  think,  fairly  obvious  from  other 
work  that  a  Pollyanna  can  be  out  of 
toTich  with  reality,  and  that  the  social 
outcomes  of  work  that  is  temporarily 
unpleasant  to  the  worker,  may  be  good. 
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But  somewhere  between  these  there  is  otherwise)  to  various  activities.  This 


a  positive  orientation  toward  experi¬ 
ence  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so 
far  turned  in  the  direction  of  unpleas¬ 
antness  that  it  destroys  the  motivation 
and  causes  withdrawal  from  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  environment 

One  further  and  very  important 
point  may  be  made;  namely,  that  the 
reorientation  of  internal  attitude,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  extends  to  so 
many  different  situations,  would  seem 
from  the  practical  point  of  view  to  be 
of  particular  value.  Principles  for 
such  reorientation  would  be: 

1.  Bring  the  child  to  see  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  a  different  light  hy  reorganiz¬ 
ing  his  point  of  view.  Slight  modifi¬ 
cations  iii*  attitude  produce  enormous 
changes  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
view  things — witness  the  manner  in 
which  the  boy  .expends  energy  in  play¬ 
ing  baseball  as  contrasted  with  his  lag¬ 
ging  steps  behind  the  lawTimower. 
Activities  that  are  interesting  are 
viewed  as  pleasant. 

2.  Develop  specific  .<(1cills  that  en¬ 
able  the  child  to  master  particular  de¬ 
mands.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  ex¬ 
perience  that,  with  skill  we  often  come 
to  enjoy  doing  what  previously  has 
see^med  unpleasant.  Far  too  often  we 
confuse  motivation  with  product; 
many  a  person  under  pressure  to  carry 
through  in  the  early  stages  of  an  activ¬ 
ity  comes  later  to  enjoy  doing  it  as  he 
builds  skill.  Unawareness  of  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  activity  may  lead  to 
avoidance  or  rejection  when  some  ac¬ 
quaintance,  no  matter  how  motivated, 
may  give  insight  into  its  possibilities 
as  a  source  of  happiness. 

3.  Attach  pleasant  outcomes, 
through  secondary  devices  ( verbal  and 


involves  complimenting  children  when 
they  do  well  or  “celebrating  their  suc¬ 
cesses”  as  we  used  to  say.  But  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  by  attach¬ 
ing  rewards  to  every  experience.  Some 
attention  must  also  go  to  seeing  tliat 
desirable  conduct  is  reinforced  and 
undesirable  behavior  is  not  reinforced, 
in  order  that  the  relation  between  good 
and  poor  performance  may  become 
tangible  to  the  child. 

4.  Give  the  child  good  models  of 
behavior  by  showing  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  actimties.  Attitudes  are 
readily  communicable  and  apparently 
much  more  so  through  indirect  rather 
than  direct  stimulation.  If  persons 
about  the  child  are  interested  and  en¬ 
joy  activities,  the  child  readily  falls 
into  the  pattern,  whqreas  if  persons  are 
hhlf-heartetl,  listless,  uninterested,  and 
look  upon  their  activities  as  invasions 
of  their  rights,  the  likelihood  of  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  children  is  much 
lessened.  When  children  are  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  point  of  view,  “You 
should,  must,  ought  to,  be  interested,” 
instead  of  the  point  of  view,  “What 
fun  it  is  to  do  this,”  “Isn’t  this  inter¬ 
esting?”  positive  orientation  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  But  active  participation  by 
the  adult  with  obvious  gestural  postur¬ 
al,  and  vocal  indications  of  interest 
make  the  outcome  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  younger  children  who  are  unusu¬ 
ally  responsive  to  the  attitudes  of  those 
about  them  and  are  somewhat  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  objective  features  of 
the  activity  in  question.  With  older 
children  competence  is  also  involved. 
There  must  be  not  only  enthusiasm 
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but  also  some  recognizable  skill  and 
ability  in  performing  the  activity 
since  the  more  sophisticated  children 
look  for  and  perceive  the  results  as  well 
as  the  enthusiasm  of  their  teachers  and 
co-workers.  Because  of  this  sophisti¬ 
cation,  older  children  more  readily  de¬ 
tect  assumed  rather  than  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest. 

5.  Watch  particularly  the  inciden¬ 
tal,  causal  and  indirect  evalualions 
which,  though  almost  aiUomolic,  may 
have  great  effects  on  the  behavior  of 
children.  While  these  are  particular¬ 
ly  common  in  the  family,  they  also 
arise  in  the  schoolroom.  Such  com¬ 
ments  as  ‘‘I  didn’t  like  arithmetic 
when  I  was  in  school,”  “What  a  bore 
so  and  so  is,”  “That  is  too  hard  for 
you,”  “Go  away,  I’m  too  bu'y  now  to 
look  at  what  you  are  doing,”  etc. 


Summary 

1.  Over  the  age  range  from  9  to  17 
years  children  who  are  T^ell  adjusted 
are  consistently  above  the  average  ad¬ 
justed,  who  in  turn  are  consistently 
above  the  poorly  adjusted  children,  in 
giving  pleasantly  rather  than  unpleas¬ 
antly  toned  responses  and  in  express¬ 
ing  likes  rather  than  dislikes  with  re¬ 
spect  to  particular  activities. 

2.  While  the  data  do  not  solve  the 
problem,  there  is  some  warrant  for  as¬ 
suming  both  that  internal  orientation 
toward  experience  has  some  relation 
to  adjustment  and  that  level  of  adjust¬ 
ment  in  turn  modifies  internal  orienta¬ 
tion. 

3.  Several  practical  principles  for 
modifying  the  attitude  of  children  to¬ 
ward  their  experiences  are  presented. 
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mainly  in  the  field  of  child  psychology.  Some  of  her  books  have  been  translated  into 
several  languages  and  published  in  various  eountries.  Dr.  Buhler  is  co-editor  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Genetic  Psy¬ 
chology,  and  of  “The  Nervous  Child.” 

SCHOOL  reminiscences  are  usually  “Fun”  was  to  her  especially  the  high 

entertaining  only  for  old  chums  school  period  in  which  she  played 

1  _  around  with  girl  friends  and  boy 

who  share  and  cherish  memories  »  •  j  •  •  x  i  •x*' 

,  ,  .  -n.  ,  .  ,  friends,  enjoying  great  popularity 

of  bygone  times  But  they  might  both,  and  participating  in  many 

gain  a  new  scientific  interest  in  the  activities.  Eileen  came  from  a  ra- 

light  of  the  pres€yit-day  endeavor  to  ther  poor  home  with  little^ stimulation 

understand  the  dynamic  impact  of  of  any  sort.  To  her  school  was  life, 

various  environmental  factors  Cvn  hu-  ,  ^^eling  remained  .when  later 

,  ,  .  I  she  settled  in  a  rather  uneventful. life 

man  deve  opmen  .  i  household  of  her  own.  Although 

School  experiences  are  often  men-  intellectually  school  did  not  mean 

tioned  in  the  con’'8e  of  psychotherapy.  much  to  her  and  she  made  only  pass- 

Tho  following  ’  .  lef  reports  of  the  very  ing  grades,  the  learning  as  well  as  the 
different  jiositive  or  negative  experi-  teachers  were  all  included  in  the  feel- 

xi  X  k  1  X  -k  X  1  X  xk  ing  of  elation,  the  vision  of  glow  with 

ences  that  school  contributed  to  the  u-  .  v.  u  j  xk  u  a 

,.  .  .  •  j.  . ,  1  ,  which  she  remembered  the  bo.ys  and 

lives  of  various  individuals  may  be  girls  and  all  their  roving  about  this 

helpful  as  evidence  of  the  serious  ef-  small  middle-west  town  in  which  she 

fects  that  school  can  have  on  the  inner  grew  up. 

development  of  some  children.  , ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

In  a  material  of  125  payobotherapy  Although  once  m  a  while  one  of  the 

ease,  which  are  being  studied  in  regard  KT"*  /‘“‘‘‘I''  “ 

to  a  number  of  psychological  problems,  } 

roughly  2055.  mention  school  experi-  about  aihool  as  an  important  memory 
ences  as  an  important  factor  in  their  “>«  ‘'“'"'’adge  that  was 

childhood  life.  Positive  and  negative  acquired  and  the  curiosity  that  was  sa- 
effects  seem  to  balance  each  other.  tisfied.  Those  who  emphasize  the 
Starting  with  happy  school  mem-  leuniing  aspect  of  school  as  a  happy 
ories,  a  first  group  is  represented  by  memory  are  usually  intelligent  indivi- 
those  who,  like  Eileen  M.,  now  a  wo-  duals  whose  homes  did  not  offer  them 
man  in  her  early  thirties,  remembers  any  mental  stimulation  or  education, 
school  as  the  happiest  time  of  her  life  f.  , 

where  she  had  more  fun  than  ever  engineer,  feels  that  school  started  him 
after.  '  I  I  •  on  the  road  to  mental  and  emotional 
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independence  from  his  dreary  home, 
his  ignorant  and  listless  family.  His 
teacher’s  encouragement  and  interest 
in  him  contributed  to  his  eagerness  to 
learn,  and  he  thinks  with  gratitude  of 
his  teacher’s  help  and  praise. 

For  Milton  X.,  now  a  51  year  old 
engineer,  school  was  a  place  of  rescue 
from  a  very  unhappy  home  which  he 
remembers  mostly  for  his  mother’s  re¬ 
jecting  attitude  and  harsh  punish¬ 
ments.  School  to  this  intelligent  and 
eager  boy  was  a  haven  of  security  and 
of  interesting  activities. 

In  the  cases  of  ^Nfalcom  and  Milton 
the  great  satisfaction  these  boys 
achieved  from  learning  and  from  being 
encouraged  in  their  interests  and  in 
the  free  expression  of  their  personali¬ 
ties  contributed  greatly  to  the  human 
development  of  these  two  children  who 
pt  home  were  completely  neglected  and 
thwarted. 

Unfortunately  in  other  cases  eager¬ 
ness  in  learning  and  satisfaction  over 
school  success  is  a  less  constructive 
factor. 

Eve  K.,  for  example,  now  a  house¬ 
wife  in  her  thirties,  was  and  remained 
always  a  rigid  and  perfectionistic  lit¬ 
tle  Pollyanna  whose  good  grades  and 
happy  memories  of  being  teacher’s  pet 
served  more  to  develop  her  ego  than 
her  personality.  She  retained  from 
her  school  as  well  as  from  her  home 
experiences  the  erroneous  idea  that 
all  that  mattered  in  life  was  to  be 
well-behaved  and  to  live  up  to  rules 
and  regulations.  Her  failure  to  de¬ 
velop  sensitivity  for  other  iteojde’s 
feelings  and  her  inability  to  realize 
her  own  human  imperfections  and 
the  self-centeredness  of  her  outlook 
were,  although  not  primarily  instilled 
in  her  by  school,  yet  encouraged  by 
teachers  who  could  not  see  beyond  the 
merits  of  good  grades  and  good  be¬ 
havior. 

In  a  few  cases  one  or  another  teach¬ 
er  became  an  inspiralion  and  a  model 
to  a  youth,  particularly  during  Junior 
High  School  or  High  School  years. 


For  example,  Wanda  B.,  who  was  a 
professional  woman  as  well  as  a  house¬ 
wife  and  mother  and  who  all  through 
her  life  stood  for  certain  values  and 
for  contributing  to  the  culture  of  her 
time,  had  been  highly  inspired  and 
furthered  on  her  way  by  one  of  her 
high  school  teachers.  Growing  up  in 
a  home  in  which  nobody  believed  in 
other  than  material,  rather  than  cul¬ 
tural  values,  and  being  somewhat  rid¬ 
iculed  for  her  idealism,  Wanda  was 
educationally  and  morally  helped  by 
a  teacher  whose  moral  strength  and 
self-discipline  she  admired  and  de¬ 
cided  to  follow. 

This  emulation  must  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  one  of  those  crushes  which 
on  the  whole  are  not  encouraged  in  our 
present-day  e<lucational  thinking. 

Positive  as  well  as  negative  school 
memories  arc  re*)orted  by  persons  who 
suffered  from  Physical  handicaps  such 
as  crippling  or  physically  weakening 
conditions.  Some  feel  that  school 
work  as  well  as  social  relationships  in 
school  compensated  in  their  youth  for 
many  of  the  things  they  missed  and 
that  other  children  could  enjoy,  like 
parties  and  sports.  Others  report  that 
during  their  school  time  they  suffered 
from  the  contempt  of  stronger  children 
and  from  feeling  excluded  and  lonely. 
Undoubtedly  the  teacher’s  awareness  of 
these  children’s  difficulties,  and  the 
teacher’s  guiding  influence  on  the 
group’s  attitude  has  much  to  do  with 
the  different  experiences  of  one  or  the 
other  group. 

This  leads  to  the  discussion  of  those 
whose  school  memories  are  primarily 
unhappy. 

Not  only  children  with  physical 
handicaps,  but  also  many  children  with 
socio-economic  handicaps  sometimes 
remember  school  as  a  very  unhappy 
time.  There  is  quite  a  number  of 
cases  who  felt  discriminated  against 
in  school  by  the  other  children  because 
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they  were  very  poor,  inadequately 
dressed,  or  because  they  were  of  a  soci¬ 
ally  or  racially  unaccepted  group. 

Those  who,  for  personality  reasons, 
W'ere  always  treated  as  outsiders,  look 
back  with  great  bitterness  to  their 
school  days.  Two  of  the  most  brilliant 
young  men  of  this  sample  of  cases 
complain  of  this  rejection. 

One  of  them,  Roger  N.,  an  engineer, 
was  a  very  shy  and  retiring  boy,  raised 
in  a  rather  old-fashioned,  extremely 
conservative  family.  His  mother,  he 
said,  made  him  even  feel  bad  about 
kissing  a  girl,  and  smoking  or  drink¬ 
ing  were  out  of  the  question.  He  al¬ 
ways  felt  awkward  and  backward  dur¬ 
ing  high  school,  as  well  as  during  his 
earlier  school  years.  He  felt  out  of 
step  with  the  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  George  D.,  a  well-known  musi¬ 
cian,  always  had  many  interests  ‘out¬ 
side  of  school,  enjoying  and  practic¬ 
ing  music,  but  finding  in  school  no 
use  or  understanding  for  his  creative 
talent  and  his  rich  mental  life.  » 
Several  others,  and  usually  very 
gifted  and  capable  individuals,  com¬ 
plain  of  the  unhappiness  of  their  school 
life  because  they  were  "'different/' 

Byron  S.,  for  example,  a  designer 
who  always  had  artistic  interests  and 
did  not  care  for  athletics  and  sports, 
was  miserable  in  the  small-town 
schools  he  attended  where  no  one  was 
considered  a  regular  guy  if  not  on  the 
football  team  or  at  least  enthusiastic 
for  it. 

David  N.,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
later  became  an  accountant,  liked 
football  well  enough,  but  his  fearful 
father  did  not  allow  him  to  be  on  the 
team.  He  also  could  not  join  in  many 
camping  experiences  or  group  activ¬ 
ities  because  of  his  over-protective 
parents. 

No  teacher  helped  these  boys  to  a 
better  integration  into  school  life  or 
the  parents  to  a  better  understanding 
of  what  was  good  for  their  youngsters. 

Still  less  helpful  was  the  school  for 
those  individuals  whose  homes  started 


them  out  with  fundamental  mistakes 
that  were  reinforced  by  the  schools. 

Louise  M.,  now  in  her  thirties,  a 
capable  accountant,  unmarried,  never 
got  over  the  after-effects  of  her  am¬ 
bitious  mother’s  influence  on  her  life. 
This  mother  drove  her  all  the  way 
through  school  and  narrowed  her  out¬ 
look  in  life  to  the  extent  that  Louise 
became  preoccupied  with  only  her 
career,  neglecting  all  other  issues  of 
life.  No  teacher  helped  this  girl  or 
helped  her  mother  to  a  different  out¬ 
look  on  things. 

Still  worse,  and  unfortunately  not 
untypical,  is  the  case  of  Hunter  J.,  a 
chemist,  whose  childhood  and  school- 
time  were  spoiled  by  the  parents  as 
well  as  by  the  teachers  constantly 
comparing  him  with  his  more  success¬ 
ful  older  brothers.  These  two  bro¬ 
thers,  who  later  became  doctors,  pre¬ 
ceded  him  all  the  ujay  through  school^ 
making  his  life  miserable  by  giving 
his  parents  as  well  as  some  of  his 
teatdiers  a  wrong  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  Jbhnson  boys.  Hunter, 
though  one  of  the  Johnson  boys,  was 
not  as  brilliant  as  his  brothers,  and 
the  comparative  evaluation  which  he 
received  and  which  caused  him  to 
drive  himself  beyond  his  abilities,  was 
ultimately  responsible  for  his  nervous 
breakdown  over  the  strain  of  his 
career. 

The  largest  group  of  those  who  re¬ 
member  school  as  an  unhappy  period 
of  their  lives  consist  of  all  those  whose 
existing  insecurity  is  increased  by  their 
school  experiences  instead  of  being  less¬ 
ened  and  helped. 

Priscilla  P.,  whose  exceedingly 
strict  mother  had  made  her  shy  and 
timid  to  start  with,  was  embarrassed 
by  having  to  wear  exceptionally  old- 
fashioned  dowdy  clothes,  ill-fitting 
homemade  dreses,  long  cotton  stock¬ 
ings  in  a  suburb  where  all  other  chil¬ 
dren  wore  socks  and  colorful  play- 
clothes.  Priscilla’s  basic  awkward¬ 
ness  and  shyness  developed  into  ex¬ 
cessive  unhappiness  and  withdrawing 
attitudes. 
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Although  this  is  an  extreme  case,  the 
role  of  appearance  and  attire  is  quite 
important  for  the  status  of  a  child  in 
school  and  often  neither  recognized  nor 
given  attention  by  those  who  might 
counsel  and  guide  parents. 

Great  insecurity  is  experienced  by 
socially  awkward  children  or  by  new¬ 
comers  or  by  children  who  lack  support 
from  home  in  their  social  contacts.  In 
many  of  these  cases  teachers  could 
easily  diminish  the  agonies  and  anxie¬ 
ties  through  which  these  children  go. 

In  concluding  this  study,  the  point 
in  question  is:  What  can  be  learned 
from  these  observations  ? 

Prc-supposing  a  modern  concept  of 
school  as  a  place  in  which  not  only 
teaching  of  subjects  takes  place,  but 
also  human  beings  and  their  social  re¬ 
lationships  are  furthered,  this  ^brief 
survey  of  adults’  school  memories  can 
serve  as  a  pilot  study  for  the  detection 
of  factors  contributing  io  the  role 
school  plays  in  a  person’s  life. 

It  seems  to  this  author  that  school 
should  contribute  to  a  higher  degree 
more  positive  memorable  experiences 
than  it  did  in  the  cases  studied. 

A  far  too  small  percentage  of  the 
sample  studied  reported  about  school 
as  an  important  factor  in  their  child¬ 
hood  life.  Worse,  an  even  still  small¬ 
er  percentage  told  of  experiences  in 
which  school  appears  as  a  particularly 
constructive  factor  in  their  lives.  Spe¬ 
cifically  are  there  altogether  too  few 
who  received  the  mental  stimulation 
that  school  might  have  given  them.  Of 
course,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  data  of  this  study  are  a  by-product 
of  information  gathered  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  with  a  comparatively  small  sam¬ 
ple.  Therefore  no  general  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  drawn.  But  it  might  be 
very  worthwhile  to  collect  further  data 
in  a  larger-scale  study  specifically  de¬ 


voted  to  the  problem  of  what  role  the 
school  does  play  and  could  play  in  an 
individual’s  life. 

For  many  years  of  his  childhood  and 
youth,  everyone  who  grows  up  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Western  civilization 
spends  half  or  more  of  his  day  within 
the  orbit  of  school.  School  represents, 
dynamically  speaking,  an  impact  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  home  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual’s  childhood.  What  important 
mission  it  could  fulfill,  if  teachers  were 
given  more  clinical  understanding  and 
training  to  equip  them  to  exercise  that 
beneficial  influence! 

Teachers  of  our  time  are  learning  a 
great  deal  of  psychology  and  are  used 
to  thinking  in  terms  of  motivation. 
Yet  the  application  of  this  thinking  to 
the  great  variety  of  individual  struc¬ 
tures  of  personalities  and  situations  is 
obviously  extremely  difficult. 

Looking  back  at  the  described  cases, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  right  sort  of 
support  from  their  teachers  could  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  some  physically  and/or 
emotionally  handicapped  children 
whose  insecurity  was,  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  not  lessened  but  in¬ 
creased  in  school. 

It  seems  equally  evident  that  some 
other  children  could  have  been  helped 
to  a  better  integration  into  the  group 
than  they  were  able  to  achieve. 

It  seems  that,  in  many  cases,  parents 
might  have  been  helped  to  see  what 
hardships  they  caused  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  unknowingly. 

But  the  enumeration  of  these  exam¬ 
ples  cannot  achieve  more  than  to  direct 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  compre¬ 
hensive  studies  and  to  a  new  source  of 
information,  the  study  of  the  impact 
of  school  in  the  individual’s  life  his¬ 
tory. 


Guidance  and  Counseling 

in  Education 

By  CHARLES  A.  CURRAN 
Professor  of  Psychology 
St.  Charles  College 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Editor’s  note:  Doctor  Charles  A.  Curran  is  well  known  in  the  field  of  counseling 
and  guidance.  He  studied  under  Carl  Rogers  at  Chicago  and  holds  his  doctorate  from 
Ohio  State  Vnirersity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  O.  Training  Staff,  a  Director 
of  Institute  on  Counseling  at  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  Personal  and  Family  Counselor 
for  the  Diocese  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  is  a  member  of  various  learned  societies,  in- 
eluding  American  Psychological  Association,  Amer.  Cath.  Sociological  Association,  the 
Amer.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  is  at  present  president-elect 
of  the  American  Catholic  Psychological  Association.  Dr.  Curran  is  the  author  of 
several  books  and  many  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  various  psychological, 
educational  and  sociological  journals. 

WE  ARE  becoming  increasingly  and  of  counseling — which  aims  at  en- 
aware  of  personal  problems  abling  the  child  to  think  through  his 
affecting  learning.  For  some  emotional  difficulties  and  personal  oon- 
years  we  have  known  that  the  child’s  or  flicts  and,  in  this  way,  aids  him  to 
adult’s  emotional  state  influences  both  make  a  more  adequate  adjustment  to 
his  learning  capacity  and  his  reten-  them, 

tion.  Consequentl\%  guidance  and  n  j  ^  ,• 

^  j  Guidance  and  Counseling 

counseling  are  becoming  more  and  ^ 

more  the  teacher’s  and  the  school’s  con-  W  hile,  in  addition  to  teaching,  guid- 

cern.  There  is  an  old  axiom  that  says  snee  and  counseling  are  both  neces- 

“whatever  is  received,  is  received  ac-  they  may  not  at  any  one  time  be 

cording  to  the  state  of  the  one  receiv-  equally  important.  Consequently,  difi- 

ing.”  The  emotional  state  of  each  tinguishing  guidance  and  counseling 

child,  then,  and  his  personal  life  ad-  ^*3  decided  advantages.  In  relation 

justment,  are  necessarily  important  to  the  school  staff  itself,  it  is  evident 

considerations  in  any  learning  process,  that  people  who  are  successful  teachers, 

W>  must  think,  therefore,  not  only  because  they  are  well  trained  in  parti- 

of  teaching — in  the  sense  of  the  teach-  cular  subjects,  are  not  always  suitably 

er’s  adequate  knowledge  of  the  princi-  equipped  to  be  guidance  directors  or 

pies  and  practical  information  of  the  counselors.  Furthermore,  we  could 

various  arts  and  sciences  and  his  pos-  have  a  person  with  special  skill  in  voca- 

session  of  effective  teaching  methods ;  tional  guidance,  for  example,  who 

but  also  of  guidance — which  meets  would  still  not  be  sensitively  aware  of 

each  individual  child  at  the  level  of  the  emotional  problems  of  the  child  or 

his  present  state  of  development,  apti-  young  adult  and  therefore  would  not 

tudes,  environment,  and  the  degree  of  be  a  good  counselor.  Alternately,  we 

his  personal  security  and  happiness ;  might  have  a  teacher  with  no  particular 
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training  in  guidance,  who  has,  how¬ 
ever,  a  skilled  awareness  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  factors  and  an  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  them.  lie  or  she  would 
therefore  often  be  doing  very  signifi¬ 
cant  counseling  even  though  he  or  she 
occuj>ies  no  such  oflicial  role  and  even 
when  no  formal  guidance  or  counsel¬ 
ing  program  is  otfered  in  the  school. 
Such  people  have  always  functioned  in 
our  schools  and,  before  the  idea  of 
counseling  was  known,  were  one  of  a 
school’s  most  valuable  assets  and  in¬ 
fluences. 

For  the  point  of  view  of  the  student, 
too,  this  distinction  can  have  value. 
A  student  who  is  doing  well  in  his  class 
work  and  who  faces  no  particular  ad¬ 
justment  problems  would  probably 
need  neither  guidance  nor  counseling 
at  that^time.  At  some,  other  time,  how¬ 
ever,  his  changing  state  in  life  or  his 
approaching  choices  of  a  future  career 
or  some  similar  life  development,  may 
necessitate  special  guidance  which  the 
classroom  as  such  does  not  provide.  In 
addition,  counseling  can  be  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  to  a  particular  student  when — 
due  to  home  conflicts,  divorce,  or  other 
background  or  environmental  circum¬ 
stances — he  finds  himself  in  a  tempor¬ 
ary  state  of  emotional  and  personal  dis¬ 
turbance.  This  becomes  an  evident 
school  problem  when,  as  usually  hap¬ 
pens,  such  personal  difficulties  affect 
the  child  or  young  adult’s  school  pro¬ 
gress.  ^loreover,  the  school  is  often 
the  only  place  he  can  turn  for  such 
personal  help.  Consequently,  a  per¬ 
son  skilled  in  the  kinds  of  counseling 
responses  that  enable  people  to  unfold 
tliemselves  and  think  through  personal 
conflicts  can  be  of  extreme  importance 
in  the  life  of  such  a  student  since  the 
decisions  and  attitudes  formed  at  this 
time  may,  in  fact,  be  among  the  major 
ones  of  his  life. 


Types  of  Guidance 

The  guidance  offered  in  our  present- 
day  school  programs  has  been  until 
now  primarily  vocational  guidance. 
This  would  ordinarily  be  needed  only 
at  those  later  stages  of  high  school  or 
college  when  definite  vocational  choices 
have  to  be  made.  Guidance,  however, 
can  be  considered  from  a  much  broader 
point  of  view.  Guidance,  as  distinct 
from  teaching,  involves  the  giving  of 
pertinent  information  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  an  immediate  personal  sit¬ 
uation.  This  distinction  is  necessary 
because,  at  certain  stages  in  life,  in¬ 
formation  may  have  a  far  more  per¬ 
sonal  meaning  than  at  other  times. 
This  special  meaning  is  primarily  de¬ 
termined  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
person  is  presently t  faced  with  prob¬ 
lems  or  choices  in  a  particular  field  of 
knowledge  in  w’hich  previously  he  may 
have  been  only  remotely  interested. 
Consequently,  information  in  this  field 
will  have  a  precise  personal  signifi¬ 
cance  for  him  that  was  lacking  when 
he  may  have  received  it  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  classroom  presentation.  If  we  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  of  the  general  state  of 
insecurity  and  conflict  which  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  threatening  conditions  of 
present-<lay  living  seem  of  themselves 
to  generate  in  students  and  adults,  we 
can  see  how  such  guidance  is  increas¬ 
ingly  necessary  to  enable  the  child  or 
young  adult  to  cope  with  the  various 
changing  j)ersonal  situations  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  undergoing.  At  the  present 
time  there  would  seem  to  be  greater 
need  for  two  major  types  of  such  guid¬ 
ance:  (1)  personalUy  guidance  which 
makes  the  child  and  young  adult  more 
aware  of  factors  which  affect  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  life  he  is  passing 
through,  and  (2)  moral  and  religious 
guidance,  which  enables  him  to  relate 
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himself  to  life-iiltimates  and  to  basic 
principles  of  living,  both  in  his  own 
immediate  choices  and  in  motivating 
the  final  fundamental  choices  of  his 
life. 

Recent  Developments  in 
Personality  Guidance 

In  recent  years,  some  significant  de¬ 
velopments  in  ways  of  aiding  a  child 
or  adult  to  acquire  a  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  himself,  his  abilities, 
needs,  and  personal  diflBculties,  have 
been  developed.  So  far,  education  has 
not  as  yet  taken  adequate  advantage  of 
these  new  sources  of  personality  un¬ 
derstanding  and  knowledge.  Three 
main  groups  have  contributed  to  this 
knowledge.  Psychologists,  in  their 
study  of  the  normal  personality  and 
the  various  aspects  of  its  growth  and 
development,  have  been  perhaps  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  major  contribution. 
However,  due  to  the  many  cases  of 
breakdown  in  family  life,  sociologists 
and  social  workers,  in  their  growing 
concern  for  ways  of  helping  people  to 
better  family  adjustments,  have  also 
acquired  significant  information  which 
could  be  of  great  value  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  student.  The  third  contribution 
results  from  the  work  of  psychiatrists, 
physicians,  and.  others,  who  originally 
were  primarily  concerned  with  medical 
problems  and  the  more  involved  per¬ 
sonality  disorders,  but  who  have  been 
recently  applying  their  knowledge  and 
research  to  general  medicine,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  psychosomatic  problems. 
This  group,  too,  could  supply  us  with 
valuable  information  of  a  preventive 
nature  which  could  be  of  importance 
to  the  school  program  and  the  student’s 
life  adjustments. 


Methods  of  Guidance 

There  are  many  different  ways  of 
supplying  information.  The  number 
of  informants  may  vary  all  the  way 
from  eight  or  ten  people  in  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  to  one  in  an  intimate 
personal  talk.  The  information  may 
be  presented  to  a  large  audience,  to 
smaller  guidance  groups,  or  to  one  per¬ 
son.  The  kind  of  information  given 
could  be  pointedly  psychological  or 
sociological,  or  it  could  be  economic, 
legal,  and  medical,  or  a  combination 
of  these.  In  the  more  general  forms 
of  mass  education,  one  way  of  reaching 
large  groups  would  be  to  set  up  special 
classes  and  encourage  experts  to  come 
in,  either  individually  or  in  groups,  to 
offer  their  knowledge.  Psychologists 
and  sociologists  could  be  invited  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  immediately  personal  data 
from  their  fields.  Lawyers,  physicians, 
and  economists  could  participate  in 
giving  information  to  the  student  that 
is  more  personal  than  general  class 
matter  and  particularly  aimed  at  be¬ 
ing  applicable  to  his  own  future  life 
situation.  Another  general  education 
method  is  the  public  round-table.  A 
round-table  on  the  question  of  mar¬ 
riage,  for  example,  can  be  made  up  of 
two  married  people,  young  engaged 
couples,  single  persons,  and  perhaps  a 
law^'ier,  social  worker,  physician,  or 
clergyman — depending  on  the  length 
of  time  and  the  number  of  people 
available.  The  well-known  team  ap¬ 
proach  could  be  tised  in  which  indivi¬ 
dual  guidance  difficulties  might  be  dis¬ 
cussed  medically  by  a  physician,  psy¬ 
chologically  by  a  psychologist  or  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  and  sociologically,  economic¬ 
ally,  legally  and  in  other  ways  by 
equipped  persons. 
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Remedial  Guidance 

Under  the  heading  of  guidance  there 
is  also  need  of  greater  concern  with  in¬ 
dividual  students’  failing  study  habits 
and  reading  disabilities,  speech  de¬ 
fects,  and  similar  personal  difficulties 
that  often  go  undiscovered  or  untreated 
in  the  general  school  program.  Here, 
too,  people  equipped  with  special  skills 
can  offer  an  extremely  valuable  help 
to  the  individual  student.  This  help 
is  often  so  necessary  to  him  that,  if 
he  does  not  receive  it  in  school,  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  will  ever  have  an  op 
portunity  of  correcting  defects  which 
can  be  major  handicaps  in  later  life. 

Moral  and  Religious  Guidance 

Vocational,  personality,  and  reme¬ 
dial  guidance,  however,  still  leave  a 
major  area  of  the  child’s  and  young 
adult’s  life  undeveloped.  While  these 
can  supply  «tbe  means  of  self-under¬ 
standing  and  achievement  for  imme¬ 
diate  life-goals,  even  at  best  they  can¬ 
not  of  themselves  supply  any  means  of 
ultimate  and  final  life-fulfillment.  In 
a  democracy  such  as  ours,  founded  as 
it  is  on  the  belief  and  conviction  that 
Grod  is  the  source  of  all  rights  and  the 
means  of  all  final  happiness,  it  seems 
superfluous  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 
adequate  guidance  program  in  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  which  does  not  consider 
the  child’s  relationship,  not  only  to  his 
own  adjustment  and  to  his  neighbor, 
but  also  to  God  and  his  final  destiny  in 
eternity.  “In  God  We  Trust”  is  on 
our  coins  and  at  the  heart  of  our  way 
of  life. 

Psychology  has  made  us  extremely 
conscious  of  the  child’s  and  the  adult’s 
need  of  security,  protection  from  over^ 
whelming  fear  and  threat,  and  some 
ultimate  life  achievement.  But,  even 


a  moment’s  thought  reveals  that  no 
transient,  material  thing,  nothing  that 
tbe  earth  can  give,  can,  upon  analysis, 
produce  the  permanent  security,  pro¬ 
tection,  peace,  and  lasting  happiness 
that  each  one  seeks.  The  fear  of  loss 
is  on  the  other  side  of  every  purely 
human  possession  and  achievement. 
The  scope  of  any  life  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram,  is  to  enable  the  child  or  adult 
— as  he  increases  in  self-insight  and 
broader  understanding  of  his  personal 
values,  aims,  and  purposes — to  direct 
himself  towards,  and  eventually  to 
reach,  more  ultimate  goals,  that  are 
more  permanently  satisfying.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
school  should,  in  some  way,  enable  the 
child  and  the  young  adult  to  find  final 
security  and  ultimate  achievement  in 
the  only  source  \^here  such  fulfillment 
can  truly  be  found.  Centuries  ago,  St. 
Augustine  said  what  still  remains  one 
of  the  deepest  insights  about  the  hu¬ 
man  heart :  “Oh  God,  Thou  has  made 
us  for  Thyself  alone,  and  our  hearts 
are  ever  restless  until  they  rest  in 
Thee!”  The  school  program  then, 
w’ould  seem  to  have  failed  at  its  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  supplying  the  child  and 
the  young  adult  with  the  means  of 
security  and  achievement,  if  it  does 
not  in  some  way  facilitate  his  capacity 
to  reach  that  final,  ultimate  security 
and  eternal  achievement  and  happiness 
for  which  his  whole  life  has  been 
divinely  destined. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  our 
guidance  prc^am  would  need  to  be  far 
broader  than  vocational,  remedial,  or 
even  personality  guidance.  How  such 
moral  and  religious  guidance  can  be  in- 
corpMjrated  into  our  school  program 
often  remains  to  be  worked  out.  But 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  that  our 
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students  need,  in  addition  to  other 
forms  of  guidance,  the  stabling  and 
strengthening  influence  of  moral  and 
religious  guidance. 

Counseling — A  Skill 

In  counseling,  in  contrast  to  gtdd- 
ance,  the  focus  is  not  on  giving  person¬ 
al  knowledge  or  on  the  methods  of  im¬ 
parting  that  kind  of  knowledge  but  on 
the  skill  by  which  a  child  or  adult  is 
aided  to  make  use  of  what  he  knows. 
Counseling  in  the  school  program  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  assimila¬ 
tion  process  and  the  d^ree  of  self- 
knowledge  and  personal  integration 
which  the  child  or  young  adult 
achieves.  No  matter  how  valid  guid¬ 
ance  knowledge  and  information  are, 
these  will  leave  the  child  in  spiritual 
and  psychological  malnutrition  unless 
he  has  the  capacity  to  digest  and  alworb 
them  into  his  own  person.il  life-action. 
This  digestion  and  assimilation  pro¬ 
cess  is  primarily  the  purpKjse  of  coun¬ 
seling.  The  counselor,  while  he  may 
be  a  teacher  or  guidance  director,  is 
also  someone  who  has  a  genuine  and 
sensitive  understanding  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  personal  needs  and  emotional 
conflicts.  Since  these  personal  prob¬ 
lems  are  usually  not  serious  enough  to 
call  for  professional  psychiatric  or 
clinical  psychological  help,  a  teacher 
or  guidance  director  with  counseling 
skills  can  be  an  extremely  valuable  as¬ 
set  to  the  school.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  in  the  complex  society  in 
which  we  now  live,  many- — and  per¬ 
haps  most — children  meet  some  per¬ 
sonal  conflicts  in  their  school  life  for 
which  they  are  in  great  need  of  temp¬ 
orary  counseling  aid.  These  conflicts 
are  usually  not  serious  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  will  go  to  any  profes¬ 
sional  service.  But  they  will  very 


readily  talk  such  things  over  with  a 
teacher  who  has  counseling  skill. 

The  Counseling  Relationship 

When  the  counselor,  either  as  teach¬ 
er  or  guidance  director,  detects  such 
states  in  an  individual  student  or  some¬ 
times  in  a  group  of  students  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  of  setting  up  a  counsel¬ 
ing  relationship.  Others  on  the  staff, 
too,  either  as  guidance  persons  or 
teachers,  if  they  do  not  have  this  skill 
themselves,  should  at  least  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  alert  that  they  can  refer  such  situa¬ 
tions  to  the  trained  counselor. 

The  counselor’s  skill  consists  initial¬ 
ly  in  enabling  the  emotionally  confused 
student  to  speak  freely  of  his  difficul¬ 
ties  by  creating  a  warm,  accepting  and 
understanjding  atmosphere  which  is  not 
critical  or  reprimanding.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  discipline  of  the 
school  is  relaxed  for  such  students  or 
lhat  the  normally  harsh  realities  of 
daily  living  are  softened  for  them.  If 
the  counselor  or  school  program  were 
to  do  this,  it  would  only  hurt  the  stu¬ 
dent,  perhaps  irreparably,  because,  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  child  or  young 
adult  still  has  to  adjust  to  the  reality 
of  everyday  living  as  it  is.  Such  ad¬ 
justment  involves  much  unselfish  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
the  self-control  and  integration  neces¬ 
sary  for  reasonable  obedience  to  just 
law  and  order  and  the  various  other 
requirements  of  social  living.  The 
counselor  however,  without  in  any  way 
relaxing  the  requirements  of  reality, 
can  establish  a  relationship  where  the 
individual  student  has  a  chance  to 
think  out,  with  the  counselor’s  help,  his 
own  difficulties  in  being  unable  to  act 
on  what  he  knows,  or  in  failing  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  demands  of  school  disci¬ 
pline,  or  some  similar  personal  conflict. 
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Such  acceptance  and  warmth  seem  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  because  emotional 
conflicts  generally  make  people  resis¬ 
tant  and  defensive.  They  are  not  in 
any  teachable  state,  therefore,  until 
they  have  been  able  to  unfold  and  think 
through  their  side  of  the  conflict  with 
the  counselor’s  help.  The  counselor 
must  convey  a  deep  sense  of  sharing 
and  understanding  the  person’s  difiicul- 
ties  without  himself  becoming  involved 
in  them. 

As  a  student  unfolds  his  personal 
conflicts,  reactions,  and  difficulties,  the 
counselor's  responses  penetrate  the 
various  incidents  recited  and  hold  up 
for  the  person’s  understanding  the 
basic  emotions  and  motivations  which 
they  contain.  Over  a  period  of  inter¬ 
views,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  period  of  one  or  two 
i-ntetviews*  the  student  is  enabled  to 
see  himself  more  clearly.  Gradually, 
like  the  disconnected  parts  of  a  jig-saw 
puzzle  that  slowly  come  together  to 
form  patterns  and  designs,  the  student 
gains  a  more  integrated  picture  of  him¬ 
self,  of  why  he  has  been  acting  the  way 
he  has.  This  brings  with  it,  a  calmer 
emotional  state  and  a  more  relaxed 


consideration  of  his  life  situation. 
Consequently,  as  his  growth  in  self- 
knowledge  increases  there  is  generally 
a  corresponding  growth  in  better  plan¬ 
ning  to  meet  the  various  tasks,  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  goals  which  make  up  his 
present  state  of  life.  In  this  way, 
counseling  has  enabled  him  to  make 
better  home  and  school  adjustment. 

Guidance  Readiness 
If  he  needs  further  vocational,  per¬ 
sonality,  moral,  or  religious  guidance 
at  this  stage — and  he  often  does — he 
is  in  a  better  state  of  emotional  and 
personal  integration.  He  now  has 
guidance  ‘^readiness”  in  place  of  his 
previous  resistant  and  conflicting  atti¬ 
tudes.  Such  counseling  and  guidance 
working  together  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  but  as  definitely  distinct  func¬ 
tions,  can,  it  seems,  make  important 
contributions  to  creating  a  ^school  at¬ 
mosphere  that  not  only  may  further 
the  individual  student’s  learning  po¬ 
tential  but  also  add  significantly  to  his 
capacity  for  personal,  social,  moral, 
and  religious  life-adjustment  in  a  de¬ 
mocratic  society. 
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AS  TEACHERS  we  are  daily  faced 
^with  one  of  the  greatest  marvels 
of  creation.  Right  before  our 
eyes  young  minds  are  awakening  to  the 
possibilities  of  their  own  inherent  po¬ 
tentialities,  and  young  hearts  are  pul¬ 
sating  to  the  beauties  of  their  God- 
given  nature  and  the  great  wonders  all 
around  them.  In  this  process  of  de^l- 
opment,  we  notice  similarity  amid  di¬ 
versity,  individuality  and  uniqueness 
accompanying  universal  and  common 
traits,  a  finiteness  that  so  marvelously 
reveals  infinity  that  with  Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet  we  are  forced  to  exclaim, 
“What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !”  In 
the  classroom  as  well  as  outside,  we  are 
hourly  exploring  this  realm  of  wonder¬ 
ment  and  mystery,  for  the  child  is 
...  a  limitless  field  for  investigation 
filled  with  romance,  humor,  and  ad¬ 
venture  which  can  never  become  tire¬ 
some  because  no  two  adventures  are 
ever  exactly  the  same  and  the  medium 
with  which  we  are  working  is  plastic, 
brimming  over  with  vitality  and  po¬ 
tentiality  for  creating  and  contributing 
to  life  .  .  .^ 

In  spite  of  his  littleness  and  weak¬ 


ness — or  just  because  of  his  insecurity 
and  feeling  of  inferiority — the  child 
naively  presents  himself  to  the  exter¬ 
ior  world  around  him  to  the  adult 
world  and  begs  it  to  be  helpful  and 
considerate.  The  adult,  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  before  him,  tvill  see 
to  it  that  not  only  ajre  the  physical 
nC'^ds  of  the  child  attended  to,  but  that 
profitable  opportunities  are’  provided 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  vital  ener¬ 
gies  that  are  clamoring  for  release. 
To  teach  youth  the  ways  and  means  of 
expanding  their  own  personal  worlds 
and  of  coping  with  the  external  forces 
of  their  environment  is  to  make  them 
self-reliant  and  self-directive  person¬ 
alities.  Such  education  gives  our  chil¬ 
dren  the  equipment  that  will  enable 
them  to  adjust  easily  and  properly  both 
to  ordinary  and  simple  situations,  and, 
more  advantageously,  to  unexpected 
and  critical  circumstances. 

There  are  many  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  that  might  produce  worthwhile 
results  in  this  education  for  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  this  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  suggest  a  few  advantages 
that  come  from  the  development  of  the 


1  Jones  W.  Howard,  Getting  Acquainted  with  your  Children.  New  York:  Leisure 
League  of  America,  1934,  p.  11. 
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aesthetic  sense  of  our  children.  The  realistic  way,  but  tbe  practical  acien- 
first  step  in  the  training  in  aesthetics  is  ces,  important  as  they  are,  “do  not  take 
to  teach  an  appreciation  of,  or  a  re-  us  down  to  the  ultimate  issues  and 
sponsiveness  to,  the  beautiful  in  nature  realities  of  life;  they  are  superficial.”* 
and  in  art.  Following  upon  this  ob-  The  main  purpose  of  training  in  the 
servation  or  sensitiveness  to  the  beau-  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  to 
ty  and'orderliness  they  see  about  them,  broaden  one’s  views,  expand  the  hori- 
children  very  soon  experience  a  desire  zons,  and  give  freedom  and  scope  to 
to  express  something  of  what  they  feel  rise  above  particularities  and  the  petty 
is  welling  up  within  them.  This  sec-  exactitude  of  daily  routine.  This  is 
ond  step,  or  the  expressive  stage,  is  ac-  all  the  more  necessary  in  our  me- 
companied  by  a  recognition  of  the  fact  chanized  world  since  the  invention  of 
that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  a  guide  T-V  has  introduced  into  the  lives  of 
for  their  attempts  to  convert  the  mental  our  children  one  more  source  of  ten- 
pictures  into  concrete  and  tangible  sion  and  strain.  It  is  impossible  to 
forms.  In  this  third  stage,  therefore,  lead  a  balanced  and  satisfying  life 
are  combined  .both  the  emotional  and  when  one  is  continually  tense  and  un¬ 
intellectual  aspects.  Definite  basic  able  to  relax ;  yet  for  a  large  majority 
principles  of  beauty  and  good  taste  are  of  our  children  that  is  almost  the  con- 
easily  taught  at  this  developmental  stant  state  of  mind  and  body.  There 
period.  Principles  carry  weight  and  danger,  too,  lest  our  extensive  pro¬ 
meaning,  because  the  mind  is  natur-  gran\  of  audio-visual  education  over¬ 
ally  seeking  norms  and  st'andards  for  ,  stimulate  the  senses  fo  the  detriment  of 
evaluation.  V  correspondinj^  mental  activity.  First 

.  *.  and  very  vivid  impressions  do  come 

Appreciaiion  of  Beauty  through  the  senses,  but  powers  of  dis- 

If,  in  education,  we  are  to  avoid  the  crimination  and  evaluation  must  be 
quicksands  of  superficiality,  then  our  trained  also  if  the  young  child  is  to 
purpose  must  be  to  keep  to  the  tradi-  establish  norms  of  good  taste.  Just 
tional  idea  of  developing  the  “whole  as  any  other  habit  grows  by  repeated 
man.”  This  means  that  there  must  be  exposure  to  the  same  stimulating  sit^ 
offered  a  program  of  instruction  that  nation;  so  likewise,  appreciation 
will  give  the  child  opportunities  to  use  and  love  of  the  beautiful  is  acquired 
all  the  faculties  of  his  soul.  Special!-  by  constant  and  consistent  contact  with 
zation  in  teaching  today  makes  it  im-  the  best  in  our  cultural  heritage, 
perative  that  we  consider  seriously  Teachers  themselves  must  have  a  pro- 
such  statements  as  that  of  Sir  Richard  per  estimation  of  values  if  they  would 
Livingstone  who  says,  “.  .  .  Our  educa-  inculcate  a  like  esteem  in  their  stu- 
tion  tends  to  be  superficial  .  .  .  much  dents.  The  time  and  effort  necessary 
of  it  is  concerned  with  the  surface  of  to  develop  such  power  is  worth  the  ex¬ 
life  and  tells  us  nothing  of  its  depths  penditure  of  energy,  for  it  brings  with 
.  .  .  ”*  Undoubtedly,  we  do  need  the  it  the  feeling  of  having  accomplished 
techniques  and  the  knowledge  neces-  something  valuable, 
sary  to  face  our  daily  problems  in  a  A  potted  plant  ceases  to  grow,  with- 

2  Sir  Richard  Livingstone,  “The  Essentials  of  Ekiucation.”  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan., 
1952,  p.  48. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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ers,  and  dies  if  it  is  not  often  repotted, 
tendered,  and  given  space  in  which  to 
expand ;  in  a  similar  manner,  the  child 
needs  new  experiences,  open  fields  to 
explore,  and  freedom  from  the  limited 
confines  of  sense  knowledge.  In  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  all  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  and  by  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pKJssibilities  of  music,  art, 
literature,  especially  poetry,  even  the 
very  young  has  something  expansive  to 
fall  back  upon  when  trivialities  b^in 
to  require  too  much  of  his  attention. 
Broad  avenues  of  knowledge  open  up 
and  youthful  minds  become  aware  of 
the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  hu¬ 
man  personality  and  character.  Into 
generous  hearts  is  born  courage  to  face 
the  stress  and  strain  of  cramped  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  dulling  influence  of 
stereotyped  ways  of  living. 

I  ^  [ 

Value  of  Expressive  Behavior 

Once  the  mind  has  become  charged ^ 
with  the  beauty  and  fcveliness  of  even 
the  simplest  things  in  God’s  universe, 
there  is  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  ex¬ 
press,  and  to  “let-off”  all  that  is  pent- 
up  therein.  This,  indeed,  is  the  safety 
valve  that  prevents  many  explosions. 
A  great  deal  of  maladjustment  or  cri¬ 
tical  behavior  that  leads  to  personal 
and  social  insecurity  occurs  because  in¬ 
dividuals  are  unable,  or  feel  themselves 
unable,  to  contribute  anything  original 
to  their  environment.  One  of  the 
strongest  motivating  forces  we  can 
place  before  our  children  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  give  them  to  discover  for 
themselves  that,  in  spite  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  and  specialization,  they  do  have 
something  very  worthwhile  to  offer  and 
that  they  really  face  such  an  obligation 
to  the  society  in  which  they  live.  The 
self-revealing  outcomes  of  expressive 
spsthetic  activity  also  furnish  the  teach¬ 


er  with  valuable  guidance  instruments 
and  a  good  chance  to  prevent  many  of 
the  initial  traumatic  experiences  that 
force  children  into  clinics  for  special 
therapy.  At  the  same  time  such  ex¬ 
pression  creates  within  the  child  him¬ 
self  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  and 
well-being.  His  social  status  is  raised 
and  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  innate  ability  which  will  enable 
him  to  face,  without  fear,  failures  and 
reverses  that  must  necessarily  present 
themselves.  This  incentive  will  drive 
him  on  to  attain  greater  things  and  he 
will  have  learned  the  priceless  lesson 
of  not  depending  too  slavishly  upon 
things  external  to  himself  for  motiva¬ 
tion. 

Each  single  attainment  opens  up  a 
little  more  of  the  big  field  of  possibili¬ 
ties  and  the  child  thereby  derives 
satisfaction  from  self-expression.  He 
bu,ilds  up  for  himself  a  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  a  treasury  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  beauty,  orderli¬ 
ness,  and  good  taste.  These  princi¬ 
ples  eventually  become  for  him  a  guide 
for  evaluating  and  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  the  “first-rate”  and  the  “second- 
rate.”  He  will  no  longer  judge  the 
“first-rate”  by  its  money  value,  but 
even  the  common  things,  the  ordinary 
things  that  have  so  little  monetary  use¬ 
fulness,  will  appeal  to  him  because  he 
now  sees  beyond  the  merely  transitory. 

Training  in  Aesthetic  Principles 

Man,  by  his  very  nature,  is  a  maker 
and  an  artist.  No  sooner  has  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  tiniest  element  in  the  world 
around  him  than  he  wants  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  it.  Whether  it  be  the  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  before  him,  or  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  time,  he  immediately  comes 
face  to  face  with  certain  essentials 
which  he  can  not  ignore.  Sponta- 
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neouslj  he  recognizes  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terial  causes  out  of  which  a  responsible 
agent — God  or  man — has  fashioned  a 
magnificent  design  destined  for  some 
end  or  purpose.  Line,  form  or  shape, 
color,  the  value  of  the  material  and 
so  forth  can  not  escape  his  notice. 
Scarcely  knowing  it,  he  is  submitting 
himself  to  a  discipline  that  may  easily 
and  effectively  aid  him  in  making  bet¬ 
ter  adjustments  in  every  circumstance 
of  daily  life. 

Following  closely  upon  this  recc^i- 
tion  of  primary  elements,  comes  the 
desire  to  arrange  and  rearrange  them 
so  as  to  create  pleasing  and  satisfying 
relationships.  In  this  process  of  man¬ 
ipulating  working  materials,  sound 
principles  are  made  use  of  and  certain 
definite  patterns  of  thought,  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  of  design  are  established  in 
such  a  way  that  they  .have  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  effect  as  motivating  forces  for  a 
well-integrated  personality.'* 

For  practical  purposes,  we  may  say 
that  the  normal  j)erson  is  the  balanced 
person  who  keeps  the  plane  of  human 
nature  from  tilting  too  much  at  either 
extreme.  Such  a  one  recognizes  a 
hierarchy  of  values  dei>endent  upon  the 
end  and  purpose  of  every  single  capa¬ 
city  which  man  possesses.  A  study  of 
balance,  rhythm,  and  proportion  so  evi¬ 
dent  in  things  of  beauty  can  and  should 
offer  an  opi)ortunity  for  making  chil¬ 
dren  aware  not  only  of  differences  in 
values,  but  also  of  their  independence. 
The  transfer  effect  of  teaching  them  to 
use  to  the  best  advantage  every  power 
they  have  and  to  contribute  whatever 
they  have,  no  matter  how  significant  or 
insignificant  it  may  be,  becomes  an  in¬ 
estimable  adjustment  mechanism. 
Some  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  in 


art,  music,  poetry,  and  the  like  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  juxta-position  of  light  and 
shadow,  superiority  and  inferiority, 
depth  and  height.  If  our  children  can 
be  made  to  see  that  such  dominance  and 
contrast  furnish  interesting  and  motiv¬ 
ating  results,  then  they  will  be  more 
satisfied  with  their  own  accomplish¬ 
ments,  will  continue  to  improve  what 
they  themselves  have,  and  will  not  seek 
to  emulate ‘Someone  else’s  excellences. 
They  will  be  sufficiently  convinced  that 
they  should  cultivate  individual  differ¬ 
ences  and  that  to  dare  to  be  different, 
to  be  original,  is  stimulating. 

Training  in  srathetics  also  establishes 
the  principle  that  there  must  be  repiti- 
tion  as  well  as  variety  and  that  the  two 
taken  in  good  proportions  will  bring 
about  a  beautifully  unified  whole.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  deadening  effects  of  me¬ 
chanical  amusements  and  the  like,  chil¬ 
dren  quickly  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  things  around  them  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  looking  for  something  novel  and 
sensational.  Continually  pulled  from 
one  exciting  experience  to  another, 
they  have  very  little  that  impresses 
them  with  the  necessity  of  stabilizing 
forces.  Appreciation  and  love  of  the 
beautiful  can  show  them  that  a  certain 
constancy  in  form,  in  color,  and  in 
line  is  the  fundamental  basis  for  all  the 
variable  features  of  those  same  ele¬ 
ments.  To  convince  the  child  that 
permanent  and  lasting  qualities  may 
and  do  exist  side  by  side  with  those 
that  change  is  to  teach  him  that  there 
are  firmly  fixed  principles  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  acting.  This  knowledge  should 
help  him  to  adjust  to  the  imperman¬ 
ence  he  sees  on  all  sides  and  should 
bring  him  to  recognize  his  own  inher¬ 
ent  powers  of'soul  and  body. 


Sister  M.  Patrice,  F.  S.  P.  .\.  “Art  Education  in  Catholic  Schools.”  Cnih.  8ch. 
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Conclusion  tivity  successfully  completed;  self-im- 

Since  there  is  a  tendency  for  edu-  provement  results  from  worthwhile  and 
cation  to  put  too  much  emphasis  upon  stimulating  experiences, 
those  methods  and  techniques  that  ap-  A  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
peal  principally  to  the  sensory  powers  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art  should  give 
to  the  neglect  of  the  higher  faculties,  the  child  such  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
we  have  more  or  less  predicted  that  panding  himself  and  expressing  some 
this  will  lead  eventually  to  extreme  of  his  fundamental  human  strivings, 
superficiality.  On  the  other  hand,  to  From  a  sound  and  intelligent  training 
develop  the  “whole  man,”  we  need  the  in  aesthetics,  therefore,  may  come  plen- 
balancing  influence  of  a  good  and  pro-  ty  of  w’holesome  transfer  effects  that 
per  development  of  all  our  potential!-  should  cause  us  to  expect  the  finished 
ties.  The  child’s  world  is  a  small  products  of  our  schools  not  only  to  be 
world ;  innumerable  competing  factors  better  educated,  but  also  better  ad- 
in  his  environment  confuse  and  over-  justed.  Thus  they  will  become  not 
whelm  him.  Only  through  self-im-  mere  victims  of  the  topsy-turvy  world 
provement  and  self-confidence  can  he  into  which  they  have  been  born,  but 
hope  to  cope  effectively  with  many  of  strong,  responsible  personalities  living 
these  antagonistic  forces.  Self-confi-  a  full  life  because  it  is  a  purposeful 
dence  comes  through  venturesome  ac-  existence. 
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ONE  OF  the  things  parents  with 
a  child  able  to  toddle  about  the 
neighborhood  quickly  discover 
is  that  there  is  a  new  and  potent  force 
affecting  their  behavior — the  propriety 
as  well  as  the  rectitude  of  behavior  of 
parents  is  subject  to  careful  child 
control.  For  small  children,  telling* 
all,  boasting  about  their  families,,  tell¬ 
ing  their  peers  an'd  the  neighbors  all 
alx>ut  their  parents  and  their  sibs,  force 
every  parent  into  a  much  more  circum¬ 
scribed  mode  of  conduct.  There  is  the 
near  classical  anecdote  of  the  third 
grade  boy  who  waved  his  hand  im¬ 
patiently  during  the  middle  of  the 
arithmetic  lesson  and,  when  finally  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  teacher,  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  announced  to  all,  “My  mo¬ 
ther  can’t  get  mv  father  to  take  a 
bath !” 

This  illustrates  a  side  of  the  parent- 
child  inter-relationship  sometimes  ne¬ 
glected.  Even  in  the  preschool  years  a 
child’s  playmates — his  peers  at  that 
age — have  an  important  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  disconcerting  influence  on  his 
behavior.  In  the  preschool  years  the 
child’s  desire  to  please  his  parents  is 
much  stronger  than  his  desire  to  be 
well  thought  of  by  his  peers.  But  as 
he  grows  this  desire  to  please  parents 


is  supplemented  by  the  necessity  to 
get  along  with  age-mates.  By  adoles¬ 
cence  there  arise  conflicts  between  the 
sometimes  different  social  standards  of 
parents  and  peers.  For  every  child 
there  are  times  when  the  norms  of  con¬ 
duct  dictated  by  associates  seem  much 
more  reasonable  and  definitely  more 
desirable  than  those  dictated  by  par¬ 
ents.  For  adequate  social  growth,  the 
child  needs  both  parents  and  age- 
mates;  without  the  close  influence  of 
parents  the  child  cannot  identify  the 
way  he  must  act  in  early  years;  with¬ 
out  the  close  influence  of  p>eers  he  can¬ 
not  achieve  the  psychological  weaning 
essential  for  eventual  emotional  and 
social  maturity. 

Most  psychologists  today  insist  that 
for  desirable  social  grrowth  the  child  of 
school  age,  or  even  a  little  younger, 
needs  the  experience  of  peers — he  must 
learn  the  give-and-take  involved  in  get¬ 
ting  along  with  those  of  his  same  age 
and  relative  developmental  level.  Now¬ 
adays  in  neighborhoods  where  apart¬ 
ment  size  limits  family  size,  kinder¬ 
garten  and  nursery  school  experience 
are  provided. 

Effective  socializing  experiences  are 
an  important,  even  if  largely  un¬ 
planned,  part  of  the  desirable  curricu- 
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lum  throughout  the  ordinary  school 
years.  The  effectiveness  of  the  exper¬ 
iences  planned  by  the  school  naay  well 
be  limited  by  the  social  readiness  (so¬ 
cial  maturation)  of  the  child  and  by 
individual  personality  factors.  Any 
first  grade  teacher  can  cite  instances 
of  a  child  of  sufficient  mental  maturity 
to  master  the  work  of  the  grade,  but 
whose  readiness  to  undertake  it  was 
not  sufficient  because  of  social  imma¬ 
turity. 

The  identification  of  children  whose 
social  maturation  is  not  proceeding  at 
an  optimal  or  even  a  normal  rate  is 
now  facilitated  by  techniques  which 
can  be  used  routinely  in  schools.  For 
instance,  the  child  who  is  socially  iso¬ 
lated  for  one  reason  or  another  can  be 
readily  identified  by  the  school  staff 
through  very  simple  sociometric  de-* 
vices.  One  school,  for  an  example, 
administered  such  a  device  through  the 
home  room  period.  The  resulting  in¬ 
formation  not  only  gave  the  home  room 
counselor  corroborating  evidence  on  the 
relatively  good  peer  adjustment  of 
some  of  his  pupils,  but  also  revealed 
to  all  participating  counselors  a  case 
or  two  needing  help.  Some  of  the 
counselors  in  this  first  rate  school  were 
aware,  of  course,  to  varying  degrees,  of 
the  problem  presented  by  the  child  who 
is  actively  rejected  by  his  peers.  But 
they  were  able  to  discover  through  this 
survey  the  child  who  was  passively  neg¬ 
lected  by  his  peers — the  child  who  was 
overlooked  or  forgotten. 

The  child  who  is  ignored  by  his 
schoolmates  presents  a  very  interesting 
problem.  A  recent  study,  sampling 
several  thousand  high  school  pupils  in 
Missouri  and  California,  deliberately 
attempted  to  compare  the  overall  ad¬ 


justment  of  the  best  esteemed  and  least 
esteemed  child  in  home  rooms.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  personality  test  wide¬ 
ly  standardized  on  high  school  popula¬ 
tions  showed  no  overlap  in  two  groups 
— the  “stars”  in  every  case  had  better 
adjustment  scores  in  every  area 
sampled  by  the  test  than  the  “neg¬ 
lected”  pupils  from  the  same  home 
room.  No  pupil  in  the  latter  group 
had  scores  indicating  adjustment  as 
adequate  as  the  poorest  of  the  pupil- 
esteemed  children.  Many  years  ago^ 
Terman  suggested  that  one  of  the  easi¬ 
est  and  quickest  ways  to  find  the 
brightest  child  in  a  school  room  was  to 
check  the  life  ages  of  the  group;  the 
youngest  child  in  a  classroom  was  like¬ 
ly  to  be  the  brightest — that  is,  the  one 
with  the  highest  IQ,  not  necessarily 
the  best  informed  child.  The  impli¬ 
cation  of  this  recent  study  is  analog¬ 
ous:  one  of  the  easiest  and  quickest 
ways  to  find  the  . socially  unadjusted 
child  in  a  classroom  (in  the  upper 
common  grades  or  the  secondary 
school)  is  to  find  the  child  who  is  re¬ 
jected  or  neglected  by  his  peers  during 
these  especially  crucial  years  for  social 
maturation.  Or,  to  put  it  in  the  more 
homely  fashion  told  to  me  by  Paul 
Witty  once — “look  for  the  child  on  the 
playground  who  is  chosen  up  last.” 

What  kind  of  a  home  isolates  a 
child  ?  What  sort  of  home  develops  a 
child’s  personality  resources  so  that  he 
is  insecure  or  unhappy  or  hostile  with 
his  peers  ?  The  various  studies  from 
the  Fels  research  at  Antioch  College 
have  suggested  a  method  of  classifying 
parental  attitudes  and  behavior.  One 
implication  of  these  studies  is  that  par¬ 
ents  who  are  somewhat  neutral  in  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  child  but  harsh  and 


1  Tennan,  Lewis  M.  et  at.  Genetic  ttudies  of  geniun.  I.  Mental  and  pht/niral 
traits  of  a  thousand  gifted  children.  Stanford  University:  Stanford  University  Press. 
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autocratic  in  disciplinary  techniques 
are  likely  to  produce  a  child  who  may 
be  aggressive  and  rebellious  or  some¬ 
times  a  child  who  may  be  timid  and 
over-dependent.  It  seems  that  the 
over-dominating  parent  can  easily  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  poor  social  adjustment  of 
his  child  in  providing  a  day-to-day  de¬ 
velopmental  environment  weighted  by 
his  own  personality  and  shaped  by  the 
techniques  he  uses  in  the  social  control 
of  his  child.  But  the  indulgent  parent, 
too,  can  contribute  to  inadequate  social 
adjustment  of  the  child  to  his  peers. 

Cole  has  {X>inted  out  how  an  overpro¬ 
tected  child  becomes  unpopular  in  the 
school  l>ecause  of  the  smugness  and 
selfishness  learned  at  home  and  how  he 
*hen  lxH?omes  aloof,  convinced  of  his 
own  superiority — and  rejected  by  his 
peers.  She  sa^-s,  “Success  in  meeting 
parental  pressure  inte’^sifies  the  com- 
plac(*ncy  of  the  accepted  child  into  a 
precocity  of  mind,  a  maturity  of  out¬ 
look,  a  cocksureness  of  attitude,  and  an 
absolute  belief  in  his  own  powers  that 
makes  him  thoroughly  obnoxious  to 
everyone  but  his  parents.’’*  Thus  an 
overly  permissive  democratic  home 
may  directly  contribute  to  the  social 
isolation  of  a  child  just  as  much  as  an 
overly  autocratic  one. 

What  can  any  school  do  about  iso¬ 
lates  ?  The  school  mentioned  above 
provides  an  example.  When  the  prin¬ 
cipal  examined  the  results  for  his  pu¬ 
pils  from  Grade  VIT  through  Grade 
XTT,  he  asked  the  home  room  counsel¬ 
ors  to  survey  the  co-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  of  every  child.  In  every  home 
room  there  were  discovered  pupils  who 
participated  in  nothing  but  the  aca¬ 
demic  program.  Despite  the  variety 
and  challenge  of  this  school’s  program 
— athletic,  musical,  artistic,  and  social 

2  Cole,  Luella,  Psychology  of  Adolescence. 


— some  pupils  enjoyed  none  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  even  though  the  hour  from 
11  to  12  every  day  was  set  aside  for  the 
clubs  and  activities.  For  these  non¬ 
participants  the  principal  collected  in¬ 
formation  on  the  out-of -school  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  pupils’  church,  family,  or 
neighborhood.  There  were  some  few 
pupils  who  belonged  to  no  neighbor¬ 
hood  group,  who  attended  no  church, 
who  had  no  place  outside  of  school  to 
make  the  necessary  contacts  which 
every  child  and  adolescent  needs.  The 
resulting  action  on  the  part  of  the 
school’s  counselors  to  get  these  isolated, 
neglected,  and  rejected  young  adoles¬ 
cents  into  group  experiences  was  a  fo¬ 
calized  effort  at  providing  for  each 
child  the  sort  of  companions  he  could 
get  along  with.  Considering  the  child 
as  one  who  was  socially  retarded  or  so¬ 
cially  underprivileged,  the  counselors 
tried  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  the  child 
into  groups  partly  chosen  by  expedien¬ 
cy  but  also  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
adequacy  in  meeting  the  child’s  indivi¬ 
dual  needs. 

What  is  the  role  of  parents  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  desirable  social  growth  in 
the  pre-teen  and  teenage  years  ?  First 
of  all,  it  involves  facilitation  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  such  growth.  By  having 
their  children  in  a  modern  American 
s<‘eondarv  school  parents  provide  much 
of  this  opportunity,  for  the  school  is  a 
highly  socialized  place  and  can  be  for 
every  child  a  highly  socializing  experi¬ 
ence.  There  children  can  initiate  a 
wide  variety  of  interests,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  is  socially  broadening 
and  educative  in  a  very  real  sense.  The 
classroom  is  a  socializing  laboratory, 
too,  with  its  present  emphasis  on  the 
cooperative  nature  of  learning  exer¬ 
cises  and  the  necessity  for  a  certain 
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amount  of  group  spirit  to  obtain  for  are  insisted  upon,  although  nice  man¬ 
learning  to  take  place  efficiently.  The  ners  at  home  make  the  adolescent  more 
co-curricular  activities  now  found  in  acceptable  in  other  situations,  rather 
every  school  are  for  many  pupils  even  it  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  human 
more  useful  than  the  regular  classroom  and  moral  principles.  Parents  and 
activities  in  the  promotion  of  desirable  teachers  have  a  difficult  task  in  pro- 
socialization.  ith  proper  and  ade-  moting  the  social  development  of  chil- 
quate  supervision  of  the  co-curricular  ^ren,  for  this  development  goes  along 
activities— with  the  school  exercising  ^ith  the  general  maturation  of  all 
enough  control  to  insure  that  each  is  functions — sensory,  emotional,  intel- 
eontributing  maximally  to  the  schooFs  le^tual,  and  physical,  but  is  in  itself  a 
aim,  the  best  all-around  development  gooj  index  of  the  growth  in  personal- 
of  the  individual  pupils— the  educative  ^here  is  no  standard  prescribed 

mults  in  terms  of  social  growth  can  be  achieving  social  maturity.  If 

en  mnce  .  parents  provide  the  child  with  a  wide 

nut  parents  responsibility  goes  be-  •  j?  i.  n  •  'a  ^ 

,  ‘  1  .  1  1  .  variety  of  challenging  situations  likely 

vond  sending  a  child  to  school.  W  ithin  .  ^  a  •  i 

,  ,  j  a  a  promote  a  more  mature  social  re- 
the  family  itself  parental  conduct  sets  ^  i  i  i  1 1  a  ,  i  -i  i 
,  ,  "  ,  1  •  1  •  "a  vi  at.  spouse  and  a.lso  hold  up  to  the  child, 

a  standard  which  inevitablv  atiects  t. ,  ,  ‘  . 

childrens’  attitudes  and  personality  the  obvious  avenues 

patterns— which  more  or  less  detqr-  character  education,  th^  church  and 
mines  how  children  during  their  adol-  the  school,  bht  also  through  their  own 
escent  vears  can  get  along  with  their  personal  example,  the  values,  the 
peers.  It  is,  as  all  parents  know  after  ideals,  and  the  rewards  of  effective  ma- 
only  a  little  experience,  not  so  much  ture  living,  this  will  provide  the  child 
what  parents  tell  their  children  as  how  with  the  essentials  with  which  to  work 
they  conduct  themselves.  This  is  not  out  his  own  mode  of  mature  living  with 
so  much  a  matter  of  what  proprieties  his  peers. 


On  Being  Secure 

By  HERBERT  SORENSON 
Professor  of  Educaiional  Psychology,  University  of  Kentucky 

Editor'$  note:  Doctor  Herbert  Sorenson’s  vast  field  of  early  experience  includes 
that  of  rural  school  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent.  Later  he  held  outstanding 
positions  including  that  of  President  of  Duluth  State  Teachers  College,  Visiting  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  University  of  Oslo,  Noru-ay,  and  Distinguished  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Dr.  Sorenson  is  the  author  of  ten  books  and 
about  thirty  articles  in  the  various  psychological  and  educational  journals.  His  experi¬ 
ence  {n  the  cluassroom  and  in  administrative  positions  lend  tceight  to  his  writings. 


The  word,  secure  or  security, 
is  sprinkled  copiously  through 
the  educational  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  articles  on  the  child  and  his  mental 
health,  his  growth  and  development  or 
his  genei'al  welfare.  “A  child  stlould 
feel  secure;”  “he  should  have  secur¬ 
ity,”  are  said  over  and  over  again  and 
his  ills  and  troubles  are  laid  to  his 
feeling  insecure. 

Rarely  is  it  explained  what  it  is  to 
be  insecure  or  what  the  various  inse¬ 
curities  are.  Neither  is  it  pointed  out 
that  various  insecurities  result  from 
a  failure  to  satisfy  one’s  basic  needs 
and  wants.  So  it  might  serve  a  good 
purpose  to  discuss  and  illustrate  some 
items  that  nourish  the  roots  of  inse¬ 
curity. 

Security  of  Life: — In  the  pioneer 
days  children  and  their  parents  felt 
insecure  because  they  might  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  hostile  Indians.  Their  lives 
were  in  danger  so  they  felt  insecure. 
In  many  situations  they  had  tensions 
over  possible  and  even  probable  failure 
of  their  water  and  food  supply.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  be  caught  by  storms 
and  to  be  lost  in  the  opaqueness  of  rag¬ 
ing  blizzards.  The  lives  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  were  threatened  by  their  environ¬ 
ment  because  they  did  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  protection  against  it.  Condi¬ 
tions  a^ut  them  threatened  their  lives 


and  caused  various  feelings  of  insecur¬ 
ity  with  their  accompanying  worries, 
fears  and  tensions. 

Today  there  is  much  concern  among 
people  lest  they  be  attacked,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  their  lives,  be  in  danger. 
When  there  are  tensions  over  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  war,  the  people  feel  that  their 
lives  are  not  secure.  People  are  wor¬ 
ried  that  some  enemy  will  take  their 
lives  by  means  of  bombs  or  invading 
fleets  and  armies. 

One  cause  of  insecurity  is  a  threat 
to  our  lives.  Almost  all  persons  pos¬ 
sess  a  strong  desire  to  live.  This  de¬ 
sire  is  one  of  our  basic  w’ants  and  is 
referred  to  as  self  preservation.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  basic  want  and  de¬ 
sire  we  try  to  protect  ourselves  against 
illness  and  accidents,  the  threat  of 
which  causes  feelings  of  insecurity. 
We  try  to  attain  security  of  life  and 
avoid  conditions  which  make  our  lives 
insecure. 

Economic  Security: — Other  feelings 
of  security  or  insecurity  center  on  eco¬ 
nomic  factors.  These  are  dependent  on 
the  income  and  possessions  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  If  the  family  is  poor,  much  of  the 
conversation  centers  on  what  the  fam¬ 
ily  would  like  but  cannot  afford.  The 
child  soon  is  aware  of  many  frustra¬ 
tions  resulting  from  unfulfilled  wants 
for  toys,  clothes  and  spending  money. 
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He  realizes  that  his  home  is  inadequate 
and  that  his  father  and  mother  are  un¬ 
der  stress  and  strain  because  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  bills.  Economic  insecur¬ 
ity  varies  in  degree,  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  American  families  at  some 
time  or  other  have  the  experiences 
caused  by  serious  financial  problems. 

Social  Security: — Other  terms  that 
ap{)ear  frequently  in  writings  on  child 
care  and  welfare  are  acceptance,  ap¬ 
proval,  affection  and  belongingness. 
A  child  should  be  so  treated  by  parents, 
peers  and  teachers  that  he  feels  that 
he  is  appreciated  and  wanted.  All  this 
fits  inio  the  concept  of  social  security 
— being  secure  with  people. 

I>et  us  examine  the  home  situation 
first  because  it  influences  the  child 
most,  and  almost  monopolizes  the  child 
the  first  four  or  five  years  of  its  life. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  mother  wanted 
her  baby  and  feels  and  acts  very  lov¬ 
ingly  toward  it.  She  holds  the  baby 
affectionately  in  her  arms  and  snugs  it 
close  to  her  warm  body.  The  father 
pays  attention  to  the  baby  also  and 
snuggles  it  cozily,  too.  The  baby’s  bro¬ 
thers  and  sister  were  trained  before 
the  baby’s  coming  to  accept  it.  They 
have  had  a  part  in  the  baby’s  life  and 
they  love  their  little  brother  or  sister. 
So  the  baby  feels  secure. 

But  in  another  home  the  parents  are 
under  the  stress  and  strain  of  conflict. 
The  baby  is  treated  perfunctionly  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  handicap.  As 
the  baby  becomes  older  he  senses  that 
his  father  and  mother  do  not  like  each 
other.  He  overhears  them  talk  about 
separating  and  then  he  is  horrified 
when  he  thinks,  “What  will  become 
of  me?”  He  feels  socially  insecure. 

In  school  if  the  teacher  is  friendly 
and  helpful  the  pupils  will  feel  secure 
with  her.  If  she  is  cold,  indifferent. 


faultfinding  and  develops  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  uncertainty,  then  the  pupils 
will  be  insecure. 

Social  security  or  insecurity  in  the 
school  depends  also  on  one’s  relation¬ 
ships  with  his  classmates.  Sociome¬ 
tric  methods  are  useful  for  discovering 
the  extent  to  which  children  are  ac¬ 
cepted,  neglected,  or  rejected  by  their 
classmates.  An  interpretation  of  the 
results  indicates  the  social  security  or 
insecurity  of  the  pupils  in  a  given 
class. 

Personal  Status: — Closely  related  to 
the  general  concept  of  security  are  the 
concepts  of  adequacy  or  inadequacy, 
superiority  or  inferiority. .  If  a  child 
is  personally  adequate  or  superior  he 
tends  to  feel  personally  secure  but  if 
inadequate  or  inferior  he  tends  to  feel 
personally  insecure.  This  insecurity 
is  based  on  the  self, — on  feelings  of 
personal  worth,  or  self  respect,  self  es¬ 
teem  or  on  one’s  feelings  of  ego  value. 
Some  children  feel  personally  insecure 
because  their  abilities  are  of  such  a  low 
order  that  they  feel  inadequate  and  in¬ 
ferior.  Their  feelings  in  tiiis  case  are 
based  on  true  and  actual  conditions  and 
experiences.  Other  children,  because 
they  cope  successfully  with  their  prob¬ 
lems,  develop  confidence  and  feel  per¬ 
sonally  secure.  Some  persons  although 
over-average  in  capacity  may  still  feel 
inadequate  and  insecure  becatise  of 
faulty  orientation  and  erroneous  self 
regard.  Such  a  person  needs  to  be 
guided  in  his  thinking  so  he  will  have 
correct  images  of  himself  and  a  true 
understanding  of  the  merits  of  his  be¬ 
havior. 

Much  of  one’s  security  or  insecurity 
that  centers  on  self  depends  on  the  de^ 
gree  and  extent  of  his  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  Success  and  failure  in  turn  de¬ 
pend  on  the  person’s  capacities  and  the 
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extent  to  which  he  capitalizes  on  his 
assets.  In  school  a  child  faces  innum¬ 
erable  tasks  on  which  his  efforts  are 
graded.  Ilis  physical  prowess  is  tested 
almost  continuously  by  game  and  con¬ 
test.  In  his  everyday  relationship  with 
others  he  senses  how  well  or  how  poor¬ 
ly  he  g(;ts  along  with  others.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  develops  i)ersonal  feelings 
of  adequacy  or  inadequacy,  suj)erior- 
ity  or  inferiority,  and  confidence  or 
the  lack  of  it.  In  short  he  may  feel 
various  degrees  of  personal  security  or 
insecurity. 

Inter-relatedness  of  the  Securities: 
— Like  most  psychological  and  social 
factors,  the  securities  are  related  and 
inter-dependent.  One  contributes  to 
the  other.  If  a  person  is  socially  se¬ 
cure  he  develops  greater  self  esteem 
and  jiersonal  confidence.  The  same  is 
true  of  economic  security.  In  turn  if 
a  person  has  high  capacities  and  experi¬ 
ences  considerable  success,  he  is  likely 
to  be  more  acceptable  socially  and  more 
successful  economically.  The  oppo¬ 
site  is  correspondingly  true.  Still  a 
jerson  may  have  plenty  of  the  world’s 
goods  and  be  economically  secure  but 
not  have  any  friends.  Being  secure  in 
one  respect  does  not  always  mean  be¬ 
ing  secure  in  another. 

Designating  the  Security:  —  The 


term  security  has  become  a  stereotype. 
It  is  used  so  generally  that  it  has  little 
meaning.  In  order  to  be  meaningful, 
it  is  necessarj'  to  designate  the  speci¬ 
fic  security  or  insecurity  that  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  particular  individual 
and  his  situation.  If  a  person’s  life 
is  threatened  by  war,  injury,  starva¬ 
tion  and  illness  then  it  is  the  security 
of  his  life  which  is  involved.  Another 
security  is  the  one  which  depends  on 
money  and  the  food,  shelter,  clothing 
and  other  things  it  will  buy.  This  is 
economic  security  and  it  is  apparent 
that  it  is  yelated  to  the  security  of  life. 
Being  secure  with  people,  having 
friends  and  being  wanted  and  loved  by 
one’s  family  is  social  security.  In 
addition  to  these  securities  there  is  the 
security  of  the  individual,  his  self  es¬ 
teem  and  feeling  of  personal  worth 
which  depend  on  the  other  securities 
but  also  on  his  own  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures. 

Security  is  a  very  important  concept 
in  education  and  psychology.  It  ac¬ 
counts  for  and  explains  much  in  hu¬ 
man  personality  and  behavior  but  the 
term  security,  will  be  much  more  valu¬ 
able  if  we  use  it  not  as  a  general  term 
but  if  we  designate  more  specifically 
what  security  or  what  aspect  or  mean¬ 
ing  of  security  we  have  in  mind. 


Basic  Similarities  in 


Counseling 
and  Extra  Curricular  Aaivities' 


By  FRED  McKINXEY 

Chairman,  Department  of  Pmjch^logy  and  Psychologist,  Student  Health  Service, 

University  of  Missouri 

Editor’s  Note:  A  sprcinlist  in  counselinff  and  psychotherapy.  Doctor  Fred  Mc¬ 
Kinney  is  known  throuyhout  the  United  States.  While  holdiny  his  present  position, 
hr  has  served  as  risiting  professor  in  the  summer  sessions  of  many  State  Universities. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  Kesearch  .Assistant  with  the  National  Defense  Research 
Committee.  Dr.  McKinney  was  former  chairman  of  Psi  Chi;  former  president  of  Mid¬ 
western  Association  of  College  Psychiatrists  and  Clinical  Psychologists ;  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Missouri  Psychological  Association.  He  has  written  more  than  thirty  articles 
for  the  various  psychological  journals,  and  was  former  associate  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Consulting  Psychology.  “Y’ou  and  your  Life"  is  his  latest  book. 

Recent  analysis  of  the  process  2.  The  environment  in  which  the 
of  psychotherapy’  has  indicated  counseling  is  to  occur  must  be 

that  there  are  certain  conditions  i4  which  the  individual  feels 

that  are  conductive  to  the  improve-  accepted.  It  must  be  permtssit’e 

ment  of  emotional  stability.  These  nature.  As  time  goes  on,  he 

conditions  have  tended  to  bring  about  should  come  to  feel  that  he  might 

reduction  of  anxiety  in  seriously  emo-  about  anything.  He  should 

tioiially  disturbed  persons,  have  re-  'O'"'  >« 

lieved  them  of  their  troublesome  svmp-  ‘“T "  "? 

toms,  unified  them,  and  made  "them  '"f  's  -o  reason 

I  •  •  1  1-  -iu  aL  1  j  w’hv  these  matters  should  not 

happier  m  dealing  with  themselves  and  ,  *  ^  tt  i  u 

,  -r  1  IS  happen  to  him.  He  should  not 

with  others,  it  may  be  noted  that  ,  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

,  ...  ,  be  censured  or  made  to  feel  that 

these  conditions  are  very  similar  to  the  i.  u  v  •  u..*  i. 

.  he  has  been  wrong  in  what  he 

conditions  producing  the  most  efiec-  done 

tive  educational  and  coeducational  re-  „  *  •  •  •  ai. 

,  .  3.  As  permissiveness  increases  the 

suits.  This  should  not  be  surprising,  individual  will  be  able  to  release 

since  counseling  18  one  of  the  many  im-  ^he  tensions  that  have  been 

plements  used  to  achieve  effective  per-  brought  up  during  his  anxious 

sonality  development.  periods.  He  will  be  able  to  talk 

1.  The  individual  must  be  con-  about  more  disturbing  and  seri- 

cerned  with  his  present  status.  ous  matters  and  be  relieved  that 

He  must  recognize  the  problem.  he  does  not  have  to  avoid  them. 

He  must  be  willing  to  take  him-  He  will  have  an  impulse  to  talk 

self  in  hand  and  seek  assistance  not  only  about  all  aspects  of  his 

in  dealing  with  his  present  diffi-  life,  but  he  w’ill  try  things  he  was 

culty.  reluctant  to  initiate  before. 

1  This  is  a  modification  of  part  of  a  series  of  lectures  piven  at  the  “Workshop  in 
Counselinp  and  Guidance  at  San  Francisco  State  Colleg’e,”  Summer  of  1951  and  published 
in  mimeograph  form  under  the  above  title  at  San  Francisco,  California. 
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There  should  be  a  general  re¬ 
lease  and  spontaneity,  that  was 
not  present  before. 

4.  During  the  process  of  counsel¬ 
ing  he  should  gain  some  new 
perspectives.  Things  should  look 
different  to  him.  The  old  prob¬ 
lems  are  viewed  as  “not  so  bad.” 
He  may  regard  himself  as  in¬ 
adequate  as  he  did  previously. 
Insigh  ts  will  occur.  He  will  be¬ 
gin  to  see  why  he  has  done  vari¬ 
ous  things  in  the  past  and  how 
bis  present  behavior  is  delated  to 
influences  that  occurred  earlier 

H  in  his  life. 

5.  Lastly,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  discoveries,  the  new 
spontaneous  impulses.  There 
will  be  more  trial  and  error, 
more  self-discovery  and  more  in¬ 
tegration  of  all  this  new  material 
into  a  stronger  unified  self.  He 
can  accept  more  of  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet  and  see  them  both 
as  intrinsic  to  his  makeup. 

Some  teachers  who  sponsor  extra¬ 
curricular  activity  will  notice  that  all 
of  these  above  described  changes  have 
occured  in  their  own  students  over  a 
period  of  months  and  years  as  these 
students  have  found  themselves 
through  some  extra-curricular  activity. 
There  is  a  great  similarity  between 
counseling  and  the  more  creative  type 
of  coaching  and  recreation  work  that 
is  sometimes  found  today. 

The  case  of  Joseph  illustrates  very 
well  the  way  in  which  counseling  and 
effective  use  of  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  are  related.  Joseph  had  no  play¬ 
mates  until  he  first  entered  school  at 
six  years  of  age.  His  mother  and  fa¬ 
ther  were  quiet,  serious,  hardworking 
people.  The  father  was  a  lawyer,  the 
mother  had  been  a  teacher.  Both  had 


a  very  good  vocabulary  and  read  wide¬ 
ly.  Joseph  could  read  before  he  at¬ 
tended  school.  School  was  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  for  him.  He  cried 
for  many  weeks  when  he  first  at¬ 
tended.  The  other  children  recognized 
him  as  a  tense,  awkward  boy,  and  often 
teased  and  physically  mistreated  him. 
All  through  his  pre-public  years,  Jo¬ 
seph  stayed  as  far  away  from  other 
children  as  he  could.  He  spoke  only 
when  he  was  spoken  to.  He  avoided 
their  approaches,  since  most  of  the  time 
othei  children  were  critical  of  him. 
He  participated  in  no  activities,  had 
very  few  playmatete,  and  no  friends. 

Joseph  went  to  a  large  city  high- 
school.  At  first  he  was  somewhat  un¬ 
easy  about  leaving  home,  but  having 
entered  this  large  school  he  soon  saw 
possibilities  of  losing  himself  in  the 
crowd  and  thereby  not  becoming  the 
butt  of  jokes.  Previous  to  his  entrance 
into  high-school,  his  only  pleasant  mo¬ 
ments  had  consisted  of  lone  reading 
sessions,  times  spent  with  his  family, 
and  quiet  absorption  of  the  teacher’s 
remarks  in  certain  classes.  He  remem¬ 
bered  his  English  classes  very  positive¬ 
ly.  When  he  had  to  write  his  first 
theme,  his  English  teacher  remarked  to 
him  in  the  class  that  it  had  been  the 
best  thing  she  had  ever  read  from  a 
student  his  age.  This  impressed  him. 
He  relived  over  and  over  again  those 
complimentary  moments  in  his  day¬ 
dreams.  He  felt  somewhat  at  ease  in 
high-school,  although  he  still  did  not 
feel  free  to  approach  other  children  on 
his  own.  One  matter  that  impressed 
him  in  high-school  was  a  school  paper. 
He  noted  that  practically  all  its  con¬ 
tent  had  been  contributed  by  students. 
There  were  by-lines  on  some  of  the 
articles  and  students’  names  were 
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listed.  He  read  the  issues  of  the  pa¬ 
per  completely. 

While  wandering  around  the  build¬ 
ing  one  day,  he  noticed  the  office  in 
which  the  writers  for  the  paper  con¬ 
gregated.  He  could  not  master  enough 
courage  to  walk  into  the  office  himself 
and  inquire.  However,  he  contrived 
to  pass  this  office  every  day,  and  to 
w’alk  slowly  beside  it,  looking  careful¬ 
ly  at  each  of  the  students  he  saw  there. 
One  day  he  noticed  that  one  of  the 
boys  who  belonged  to  the  staff  of  the 
paper  was  a  member  of  one  of  his 
classes.  He  wanted  to  become  friend-  ^ 
ly  with  this  boy  but  (lid  not  know  how 
to  bring  it  about.  He  lingered  often 
as  the  class  walked  out  the  door.  One 
day  he  noticed  that  this  boy  did  not 
have  a  pencil  and  w’as  looking  around 
to  borrow  one.  Quickly  he  offered 
him  a  pencil.  When  the  boy  returned 
the  pencil  Toseph  said  what  he  had  re¬ 
hearsed  for  many  a  day:  “I  see,”  he 
stumbled,  “that  you  are  on  the  school 
paper.”  “Yes,”  the  boy  replied,  and 
to  Joseph’s  great  surprise  added:  “Are 
you  interested  in  writing?”  Joseph 
flushed  and  became  slightly  incoherent, 
but  managed  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
he  was  very  much  interested.  “Well 
drop  around  sometime.”  This  upset 
Joseph.  If  his  friend  had  said :  “Come 
in  Tuesday,  at  12  o’clock,”  he  could 
have  complied.  “Drop  around  some¬ 
time”  was  too  vague.  A  week  trans¬ 
pired.  Finally  Joseph  got  up  enough 
cotirage  to  ask  his  new  friend  when  he 
might  come  aroiind.  The  boy  said: 
“^feet  me  there  today  at  noon.”  At 
first  Joseph  did  odd  jobs  in  the  paper 
office  .  One  day  he  built  up  enough 
nerve  to  submit  one  of  the  many  stories 
that  he  had  written  and  then  stored 
away  in  his  desk.  It  was  accepted  im¬ 
mediately  and  appeared  with  a  by-line. 


In  time,  Joseph  began  to  show  traits 
that  had  never  appeared  before.  He 
began  to  volunteer  remarks  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  paper  office.  This  was  unprece¬ 
dented  in  Joseph’s  behavior.  After 
six  months  he  began  to  joke  rather  ten¬ 
tatively.  All  this  was  proceeded  by 
carefully  watching  the  others  in  the 
office,  getting  to  know  them,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  their  respectful  remarks  and 
overtures.  I^fore  long  he  became  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  most  outstanding  writer 
on  the  paper.  He  had  many  by-lines. 
He  found  that  people  recognized  him 
in  classes,  in  school.  Many  talked  to 
him  w’bo  had  not  spoken  to  him  before. 
It  was  very  confusing  and  puzzling  to 
him  to  have  to  assume  this  role,  yet  he 
enjoyed  it  greatly.  He  also  found  that 
he  began  talking  to  people  on  each  side 
of  him  in  class,  something  that  he  had 
not  done  before.  He  felt  self-con¬ 
scious  about  this,  felt  that  he  was  awk¬ 
ward  in  social  contact.  Sometimes  he 
felt  that  he  was  too  excited  at  times 
like  that,  and  said  things  which  he  did 
not  mean  and  that  these  were  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  himself,  as  he  knew  himself. 
He  would  re-live  these  experiences 
with  great  embarrassment  later.  His 
entire  view  of  himself  slowly  began  to 
change.  Whereas  previously  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  admitting  mis¬ 
takes  and  shortcomings,  he  found  that, 
around  the  office,  he  could  allude  ob¬ 
liquely  to  his  shyness,  his  lack  of  ag¬ 
gressiveness.  Finally  one  day  he  had 
a  long  talk  about  himself  with  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  paper  when  they  were  in  the 
office  together 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  story 
of  Joseph’s  development  in  high-school 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  processes 
that  occurred  are  what  is  usually  found 
in  connection  with  effective  counseling 
and  psychotherapy.  He  began  to  accept 
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himself,  began  to  assume  a  new  role. 
He  found  a  warm,  accepting  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  could  release  tenden¬ 
cies  and  attitudes  which  had  been  bot¬ 
tled  up  previous  to  this  time.  He  was 
able  to  see  the  negative  aspects  of  him¬ 
self,  and  talk  about  them  and  air  them, 
something  that  he  previously  had  been 
unable  to  do.  Then  he  began  to  grow 
as  a  person.  This  occurred  because  of 
the  warm,  accepting  environment,  the 
release  of  previously  repressed  tenden¬ 
cies,  the  view  of  himself  in  a  new  per¬ 
spective,  and  finally  the  use  of  integra¬ 
tion  of  behavior  which  previously  had 
been  inhibited. 

Sponsors  of  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  might  do  well  to  search  for  persons 
with  potentiality  in  the  activities  they 
supervise,  and  who  also  show  behavior 
which  indicates  they  are  withdrawn, 


immature,  emotionally  insecure,  or  so¬ 
cially  rejected.  These  students  may 
like  Joseph,  be  trying  to  find  this  ave¬ 
nue  of  growth  and  may  need  only  a 
little  encouragement.  Some  may  need 
to  be  asked  to  participate.  An  interest 
inventory  or  a  theme  on  “What  I 
Would  Like  Best  to  Do”  may  indicate 
the  student’s  interests  or  talent.  Once 
he  is  working  on  the  activity  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  he  may  use  the  sponsor  as  a 
source  of  emotional  support.  He  may 
through  spontaneous  talks  with  the 
coach  or  sponsor,  see  himself  better. 
Many  of  the  valuable  experiences 
listed  above  will  function  to  his  adjust¬ 
ment. 

This  process  needs  not  be  too  direc¬ 
tive  or  too  analytical.  It  will  per¬ 
force  be  a  slow  process  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  initiative  being  paramount. 
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School  versus  Home 


By  SISTER  M.  BEATRICE,  C.  S.  S.  F., 

Principal,  Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Editor’s  note:  In  this  article  a  classroom  teacher  tells  other  teachers  urhat  her 
school  has  done  in  an  effort  to  bring  home  and  school  closer  together.  Roth  working 
on  the  same  problems,  with  the  same  children,  they  have  accomplished  much  in  the  way 
of  wholesome  development  and  adjustment  of  the  children.  Sister  if.  Beatrice,  C.  S.  S.  F., 
M.  S.  in  Ed.,  has  been  principal  of  Queen  of  the  Rosary  School  and  also  taught  in  this 
school  for  the  past  six  years.  Interest  f«  the  Club  is  high,  so  much  so  that  it  is  in 
reality  a  course  in  child  psychology,  you:  parents  are  eager  to  seek  advice  from 
teachers,  counselors,  and  the  psychologist  who  has  been  giving  the  lectures  and  leading 
the  discussions.  ‘ 


IN  LARGER  achools  the  guidance 
director  or  the  counselor  with  his 
counseling  staff  members  devotes 
full  time  to  the  function  of  leadership 
and  coordination.  Small  schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  unable  to  provide 
this  formal  type  of  guidance.  Leader¬ 
ship  responsibilities  and  guidance  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  teachers.  Although  it 
is  a  known  truism  that  not  all  teachers 
are  artists  in  this  respect,  the  majority 
of  teachers  can  learn  to  do  a  fairly 
good  job  of  it.  Each  teacher  is  of 
necessity  a  therapist — good,  bad,  or 
mediocre.  The  successful  teacher  us¬ 
ually  leaves  some  imprint  on  the  i)er- 
sonality  of  her  pupils. 

In  today’s  schools,  some  children  are 
not  ready — ^physically,  mentally,  or  so¬ 
cially — for  the  formal  requirements  of 
the  curriculum.  Yet  uninformed  par¬ 
ents  may  push  and  nag  their  underpriv¬ 
ileged  children  to  academic  perfection¬ 
ism.  They  expect  high  grades  and 
regular  promotion,  irrespective  of  the 
potential  ability  of  their  offspring. 
They  demand  that  the  teacher  make 
things  easy  for  “Johnnie,”  or  “Mary.” 
One  mother  said  to  the  teacher: 
“Please,  don’t  pick  on  him ;  but  please, 
make  him  pass.”  The  “picking” 
meant  that  Johnnie  did  not  like  to  take 


his  turn  to  do  arithmetic  at  the  black¬ 
board.  One  could  quote  many  such 
simUar  cases.  ; 

Teaching  the  Parents:  Our  guidance 
program  of  parents  resulted  from  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  teachers 
in  guiding  the  child  because  of  parental 
objection  or  interference.  We  found 
that  parents  in  general  had  been  read¬ 
ing  an^-thing  and  everything  which 
smattered  of  psychology — good  or  bad, 
or  just  an  opinion.  They  followed  the 
trends  and  changed  their  procedures  as 
often  as  they  read  about  a  new  fad  in 
bringing  up  children.  The  teachers 
got  their  share  of  these  haphazardly 
collected  ideas.  For  example:  One 
mother  told  the  teacher:  “You  must 
put  Johnnie  in  the  first  grade,  because 
I  want  him  to  graduate  from  high 
school  when  he  is  fifteen.”  When  we 
tried  to  persuade  her  that  the  child 
was  not  ready  for  first  grade  work,  she 
replied :  “Don’t  try  to  tell  me  what’s 
right  for  my  child,  because  I  read  in 
the  newspaper  about  a  boy  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school  at  that  age.” 

We  thought  that  if  we  could  teach 
the  parents  some  practical  child  psy¬ 
chology  and  some  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  sociolc^  we  would  be  able  to 
do  a  better  job  in  school.  Therefore, 
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education  of  the  parents  became  an  im- 
pjnant  goal. 

Th^  School  and  its  Environs:  The 
school  in  which  this  experiment  was 
carried  out  is  Queen  of  the  Most  Holy 
Rosary  School.  It  was  considered  a 
problem  school  because  of  its  location. 
It  is  the  “youngest”  in  existence  and 
is  in  the  center  of  a  contraversial  sec¬ 
tion.  Two  blocks  west  is  Transfigura¬ 
tion  School,  a  block  and  a  half  to  the 
east  is  St.  Adalbert’s,  across  the  Street 
is  the  ^Cathedral  of  the  Polish  Na¬ 
tional  Chulxrh.  Half  way  down  tAe 
street  is  the  Public  School,  and  about 
four  blocks  west,  another  Public 
School.  Often  the  children  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  school  to  school  at  the  least 
provocation.  A  teacher  administers  a 
just  repremand — up  goes  the  family 
temj>er — out  goes  the  child  to  a  diflFer- 
ent  school.  Several  months  later  he 
might  be  back. 

Our  Parent-Parish  Clvb:  As  things 
became  acute,  the  faculty  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Pastor,  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  parents.  This  was  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  our  Parent-Parish  Club.  The 
aim  of  our  Club  is  primarily  to  teach 
parents  cooperation  with  the  school, 
and  to  make  them  realize  that  the 
school  is  interested  in  their  children. 
Every  true  teacher  is  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  child.  However, 
many  parents  have  forgotten  that  and 
often  express  the  opinion  that  teachers 
are  more  interested  in  their  salaries 
than  in  tenure.  This  type  of  reason¬ 
ing  may  not  be  true  in  small  towns  but 
it  is  frequently  met  in  the  large  cities. 
It  behooves  teachers  to  resell  the  idea 
that  the  teacher  is  primarily  interested 
in  the  child  as  a  human  being  and  as  a 
citizen. 

We  started  our  pre^am  of  parent 
guidance  three  years  ago.  The  inter¬ 


ested  parents  and  the  teachers  meet  to¬ 
gether  once  a  month.  A  psychologist, 
who  herself  had  been  a  teacher,  gives 
a  45  minute  lecture  on  child  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  related  problems.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  period.  Ques¬ 
tions  are  given  either  from  the  floor  or 
deposited  in  a  question  box  at  the  en¬ 
trance  door. 

We  felt  that  the  parents  should 
learn  to  know  each  other.  And  where 
does  one  learn  to  know  his  neighbor 
better  than. in  the  “breaking  of  bread  ?” 
Hence,  after  each  fo‘Tnal  meeting  there 
is  a  social  gathering  over  coffee  and 
cake  which  are  provided  by  the  mo¬ 
thers.  Each  month  the  “mother”  hos¬ 
tesses  rotate  so  that  each  mother  serves 
approximately  once  a  year.  Through 
this  social  hour,  we  also  trj’  to  teach 
parents  that  children  must  be  taught 
social  living,  that  it  is  not  just  picked 
up.  While  some  are  enjoying  their  re¬ 
past,  others  go  to  talk  with  individual 
teachers  about  their  particular  prob¬ 
lems. 

Many  of  the  petty  misunderstand¬ 
ings  between  school  and  parents  have 
been  eliminated,  others  have  been  set¬ 
tled  by  various  means  to  mutual  satis¬ 
faction.  Often,  parents  carry  their 
problems  to  the  psychologist — problems 
of  which  the  school  was  ignorant  and 
yet  having  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  child  and  his  progress  in  school. 
We  do  not  think  we  have  fewer  prob¬ 
lems,  because  living  always  brings  new 
situations  and  children  do  meet  ob¬ 
stacles  as  they  grow. 

From  time  to  time,  teachers  prepare 
a  list  of  difficulties  and  problems  they 
meet  for  the  psychologist.  These  are 
woven  into  the  lecture  and  the  parents 
are  prepared  by  suggestion  to  meet  the 
problem  and  to  aid  in  solving  it  for  the 
child’s  good.  For  example:  George 
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was  eight  years  old,  in  the  Fourth 
Grade,  and  doing  very  poor  work.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  five  children — one 
was  on  the  dean’s  list  in  college,  an¬ 
other  was  doing  excellent  work  in  high 
school  and  so  on  down  the  list  Poor 
George  was  picked  on  by  the  family. 
The  mother  demanded  that  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  provide  special  help  so  that 
George  would  pass  to  the  Fifth  Grade. 
She  was  ready  to  pay  any  amount  to 
satisfy  her  ambition.  A  series  of  tests 
were  administered  to  Georgt'.  The 
mother  was  shown  the  results.  We 
tried  to  prove  to  her  that  the  child  was 
trying  to  work  far  above  his  capacities 
to  no  avail.  As  a  last  resort,  the  psy¬ 
chologist  prepared  a  few  case  histories 
in  which  she  tried  to  show  the  parents 
the  harm  they  often  do  their  children. 
She  told  them  that  they  were  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  the  neighbors  would 
say  rather  than  what  was  good  for 
their  offspring.  Fortunately,  the  mo¬ 
ther  was  convinced  that  the  school 
wanted  only  the  good  of  her  child.  She 
admitted  that  she  feared  what  people 
would  say  and  ended  by  requesting  that 
George  be  kept  another  year  in  Fourth 
Grade. 

Recalcitrant  parents  who  do  not  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  and  then  try  to  cri¬ 
ticize  the  school,  usually  are  dealt  with 
by  the  parents  who  are  regular  atten¬ 
dants.  Children  know  that  parents 
and  teachers  work  hand  in  hand  and 
they  try  to  do  better  work.  There  are 
fewer  behavior  problems.  Children 
love  to  be  praised  for  good  work.  The 
teachers  always  find  things  for  which 
a  child  may  be  praised,  and  then  slow¬ 
ly  add  the  complaint.  One  day  a 
youngster  asked  one  of  the  teachers 
whether  he  could  come  to  the  meeting. 


He  wanted  to  know  what  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  was  telling  the  parents.  When 
asked  why  he  wanted  to  know,  he,  as 
well  as  the  group  that  was  with  him, 
answered  that  the  parents  were  getting 
too  smart,  and  that  the  “kids”  coi^ld 
not  “get  away”  with  things  as  they  did 
before. 

Three  years  of  this  educational  guid¬ 
ance  program  for  the  parents  has  not 
only  helped  the  parents  to  understand 
the  ^hool  and  the  teachers  better,  but 
also  has  enriched  their  knowledge 
of  child  development.  Parents  grad¬ 
ually  realize  that  their  responsibilities 
can  only  be  complemented  by  the  school 
but  never  taken  over  by  it  A  high 
degree  of  cooperation  has  developed 
between  the  home  and  the  school.  To¬ 
day,  if  a  child  is  kept  back  in  a  grade, 
the  parent  feels  that  it  is  for  the  child’s 
good.  The  same  parents  who  previous¬ 
ly  asked  only  for  leniency  now  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  school  in  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  pupils. 
Parents  are  also  more  willing  to  serve 
on  the  guidance  committee,  on  C-Y-0 
sponsorship,  or  any  other  affair  that 
is  planned  by  the  school  to  enlarge  the 
communal  and  social  horizon  of  the 
child. 

We  feel  that  our  three-year  experi¬ 
ment  has  had  positive  results.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  continue  the  program  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Occasionally  a  guest  speaker 
is  brought  in,  but  ordinarily  the  par¬ 
ents  prefer  having  the  same  psychol¬ 
ogist,  that  a  sequence  can  be  followed 
in  the  lectures.  While  our  problem 
and  our  method  may  not  fit  all  schools, 
it  may  benefit  some  private  schools  and 
also  public  schools  who  find  themselves 
beset  with  similar  difficulties. 


A  Rural  School  Proves  Itself 


By  SISTER  MARIE  JOAX,  I.  H.  M., 

Principal,  St.  Joseph  School,  Birmingham,  Michigan 

Editor's  note:  That  a  rural  school  can  utilize  modern  means  of  child  adjustment 
is  shoten  hy  this  report  from  a  small,  four-room  school.  /Sister  Marie  Joan,  I.  IT.  M., 
surreyed  the  results  of  a  six  year  program  in  her  school,  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  her  Degree  of  Master  in  the  Department  of  Education  at  Wayne 
Unirersity,  Detroit.  (Serving  as  principal  of  the  school  and  as  one  of  its  four  teachers. 
Sister  Marie  Joan  and  her  faculty  hare  made  use  of  the  numerous  resources  available 
tn  the  not-too-distant  vicinity  to  bring  about  the  complete  adjustment  of  these  rural 
children.  It  is  hoped  that  the  teork  if  these  teachers  may  be  an  tneentive  to  other 
teachers  tcorking  in  rural^or  semi-rural  areas. 


This  has  been  termed  “The  Ma¬ 
chine  Age,”  “The  Atomic  Age,” 
or  any  Age  that  some  dynamic 
force  has  influenced.  We  might  tise 
a  more  general  term  and  call  it  a 
“Movement  Age.”  A  casual  perusal 
of  any  daily  periodical  or  digest  will 
bear  out  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
variety  of  movements  under  way  for 
the  improvement  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  society',  and  the  world.  A 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  “would  be  cures” 
for  social  ills  will  convince  the  reader 
that  some  are  progressive,  others  re¬ 
trogressive.  In  either  case,  the  pru¬ 
dent  citizen  will  stand  by  until  they 
are  proven  practicable. 

The  “Back  to  the  Farm”  movement 
is  typical.  In  depression  years  many 
a  father  of  a  family  became  farm- 
minded  as  he  foresaw  a  possible  means 
of  making  a  livelihood  for  his  family 
in  case  of  a  repetition  of  such  a  calam¬ 
ity.  There  was  one  deterring  factor 
in  making  such  an  apparently  wise  de¬ 
cision,  the  fear,  lest  in  providing  for 
his  immediate  economic  needs,  he 
woiild  be  depriving  his  children  of  a 
much  more  valuable  heritage,  an  edu¬ 
cation.  Would  a  rural  community 
afford  the  same  educational  facilities 
and  cultural  opportunities  as  they  en¬ 


joyed  in  an  urban  home  ?  My  answer 
to  these  doubts,  acquired  during  six 
years  principalship  in  a  rural  commu¬ 
nity,  is — that  children  in  a  rural  school 
may  enjoy  many  advantages  of  an  ur¬ 
ban  school  besides  those  peculiar  to 
their  own  environment. 

The  type  of  school  that  I  want  to 
defend,  however,  is  not  the  one-room, 
one-teacher  type,  although  I  have 
taught  pupils  who  have  previously  at¬ 
tended  such  a  school,  and  many  of 
them  were  no  mean  students.  Rather, 
I  want  to  interest  you  in  the  merits  of 
the  small,  semi-rural  or  village  school. 

Modern  Structure  and  Equipment: 
— The  semi-rural  school  today,  is  not 
a  structure  of  four  walls  just  protect¬ 
ing  a  few  benches  on  which  little  nistic 
children  sit  or  wiggle,  but  many  of  the 
rural  schools  are  modern  in  structure 
and  offer  all  the  conveniences  of  the 
city  school. 

In  our  own  school,  St.  Joseph’s  of 
Dexter,  besides  four  classrooms,  we 
have  an  auditorium,  kitchen,  library 
and  lavatories.  The  classrooms  are 
large  and  pleasant  with  the  whole 
south-east  side  of  each,  exposed  to  the 
great  outdoors  and  giving  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  look  upon  the  beautiful,  natural 
landscape.  Across  the  schoolyard  may 
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often  be  seen  a  rabbit  hopping  along 
or  frisky  squirrels  scampering  up  the 
trees  and  then  jumping  from  top  to 
top,  maybe  to  get  away  from  a  aup- 
posed  enemy — some  boy’s  dog,  or  per- 
ha|>s,  they  are  just  enjoying  being 
squirrels.  At  any  rate,  the  freedom  of 
the  country  is  seen  and  enjoyed  by  the 
teacher,  children  and  animals. 

Each  classroom  is  equipped  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  needs  with  files,  maprails, 
maps,  and  an  ample  supjyy  of  text  and 
reference  books.  The  children  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  visual  education  by 
means  of  a  film  strip  projector  and 
latest  model  screen,  while  the  many 
needs  of  the  record  player  can  always 
be  supplied  by  a  modern  Chicago- 
Webster. 

City  schools  often  boast  of  an  audi¬ 
torium;  so  too,  do  we.  Our  audito¬ 
rium  is  large  enough  for  a  school  as¬ 
sembly  and  it  will  accomodate  an  audi¬ 
ence  on  the  occasions  of  our  school  pro¬ 
grams.  The  stage  is  complete  even  to 
foot  lights. 

A  kitchen  in  a  school  is  a  common 
urban  advantage.  Our  school,  too,  has 
a  kitchen  where  meals  can  be  prepared 
when  social  functions  demand  such  a 
service.  It  could  be  utilized  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  daily  hot  lunch  in  connection 
with  the  Government  Lunch  Program, 
but  due  toother  circumstances,  we  have 
not  used  it  in  that  capacity  though 
we  do  serve  a  “C”  Lunch  each  day. 

The  eighth  grade  girls  designed 
and  made  colorful  drapes  for  the  libra¬ 
ry.  This  material  was  donated  by  the 
w’fe  of  a  farmer  who  specializes  in 
raising  turkeys.  The  drapes  were  once 
bags  containing  food  for  the  strutting 
gobblers  but  you  would  never  suspect 
it,  if  you  could  see  the  dainty  little  sail 
boats  riding  on  the  gentle  country 
breeze. 


The  library  is  a  jolly  place  to  go, 
even  if  it  does  mean  that  one  has  to  be 
quiet.  There,  too,  bookshelves  hold 
pleasant  pages  for  every  age  from  Kin¬ 
dergarten  to  eighth  grade.  For  the 
past  six  years,  the  school  has  conducted 
a  “Book  Fair.”  The  purpose  has 
been  to  promote  the  reading  of  good 
books  in  the  home,  but  incidentally,  it 
has  been  the  means  through  gifts  and 
other  ways  of  adding  more  books  to  our 
library.  This  does  not  include  three 
sets  of  er*cyclopedia :  Americana, 
World  Book,  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
and  other  reference  books. 

In  observance  of  National  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Week,  special  collections 
of  juvenile  books,  and  of  colorful  book 
jackets,  are  on  display.  Parents  are 
invited  to  the  exhibit  and  may  order 
books.  One  of  the  days  is  set  aside  for 
the  parents  to  visit’  the  classes. 

How  We  Started  Our  Band: — Mu¬ 
sic  is  recognized  by  all  as  the  right  of 
every  child  and  the  rural  school  has 
equal  obligations  to  offer  it  On  our 
daily  schedule  we  have  always  consid¬ 
ered  music  a  period  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  The  cultural  enjoyment  derived 
from  vocal  and  instrumental  music  has 
primary  character-development  value. 

In  the  summer  of  1950  the  local 
merchants  financed  the  project  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  band  director  at  the  public 
school  during  the  summer.  According 
to  the  plan  the  child  would  provide  his 
own  instrument,  but  the  lessons  would 
be  free.  To  ascertain  who  would  pro¬ 
fit  most,  a  Music  Aptitude  Test  was 
given  to  the  children  of  both  the  public 
and  parochial  schools  by  Mr.  Cooley 
from  Blissfield  Music  House  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Eitel,  the  local  Band 
Director,  and  the  writer.  The  tests 
were  scored  and  the  report  sent  to  us 
with  recommendations  and  comments. 
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Most  of  the  children  who  were  re¬ 
commended  accepted  the  oflFer.  It  sti¬ 
mulated  an  interest  in  music.  Several 
times  during  the  summer  the  band 
played  for  the  evening  entertainment 
of  the  villagers. 

Before  the  lessons  were  begun  there 
was  an  understanding  with  the  director 
that  there  would  be  a  possibility  of 
planning  the  instruments  that  would 
interest  our  children  in  such  a  way 
that  we  would  have  a  small,  but  com¬ 
plete  band  unit,  functioning  indepen¬ 
dently  in  our  own  school  the  following 
term.  It  was  successful  and  a  ten- 
piece  band  was  the  result.  The  unit 
consisted  of :  two  trumphets,  three  clar¬ 
inets,  one  saxaphone,  one  trombone, 
and  two  drums. 

Our  band  had  its  first  public  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Christmas  program  of 
that  year.  In  May  it  was  invited  to 
play  at  a  ^[others’  Day  breakfast  and 
the  mothers  were  lavish  in  their  com¬ 
pliments.  There  was  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  over  the  first  appearance. 
The  improvement  was  due  to  the  bi¬ 
weekly  rehearsals  under  the  direction 
of  our  faculty-member  music  teacher, 
but  the  basis  of  interest  had  been  laid 
during  the  summer  previous. 

Health  Education  Program: — 
Health  Education,  important  to  the 
physical  well  being  of  every  child,  is 
given  attention  in  our  rural  school.  It 
is  such  a  large  field  that  we  cannot 
handle  it  alone.  We  do  what  we  can 
as  a  school  unit,  but  the  cooperation 
of  other  agencies  is  indispensable. 

A  successful  health  program  depends 
on  the  knowledge  of  proper  diet,  exer¬ 
cise.  personal  hygiene,  and  general 
habits  that  favor  the  carrying  out  of 
wholesome  living  standards.  There  is 
no  better  place  to  begin  imparting  this 
knowledge  and  building  proper  atti¬ 


tudes  than  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
first  grade. 

Th^  teacher  of  these  groups 
launched  a  Health  Project  sponsored 
by  the  Kell(^g  Company  of  Battle 
Creek.  Since  that  company’s  special¬ 
ty  is  breakfast  food,  the  need  for  whole¬ 
some  food  to  start  the  day  was  stressed 
in  the  project. 

In  a  novel  way  the  teacher  inquired 
what  each  child  had  for  breakfast. 
The  responses  given  were  very  reveal¬ 
ing.  The  children  who  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  breakfast  served  by 
their  mothers,  were  children  in  the 
main,  were  doing  excellent  school 
work.  If  one  ever  doubted  the  rela¬ 
tionship.  of  mother  love  to  proper  diet, 
and  menatl  alertness,  we  found  the  an¬ 
swer  that  morning. 

The  teacher  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  some  of  these  tiny  five  and  six 
year  olds  had  taken  very  little  break¬ 
fast,  and  there  were  some  who  had 
none.  Since  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  this  was  not  the  result  of  faulty 
economic  conditions,  motivation  by 
means  of  charts  soliciting  membership 
in  the  “Early  Bird  Breakfast  Club,” 
aroused  immediate  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  as  well  as  the  child.  The 
wise  looking  bird  on  the  chart  sent  out 
the  message,  “Each  morning  check  the 
food  you  ate,”  and  “Better  breakfast 
gives  you  Omph.”  The  enthusiasm 
that  began  that  morning  continued 
throughout  the  three  weeks’  period  of 
the  contest.  The  chart  required  each 
member  to  have  milk,  fruit  juice,  cere¬ 
al,  and  bread  for  breakfast.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  the  breakfast  diet  of  the 
children  was  as  startling  as  the  first 
shock,  but  from  an  apposite  point  of 
view.  This  is  an  illustration  that 
Health  Education  can  be  made  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  child  and  the  school  by  teach- 
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ing  it  well,  can  make  a  valuable  contri-  develop  physical  stamina  running  from 
bution  to  the  nation’s  health  program  base  to  base. 

which  is  vital  to  the  person,  communi-  During  the  winter  months  we  have 
ty,  and  the  nation.  The  lasting  re-  a  variety  of  activities, 
suits  will  really  prove  the  success  of  The  snow  affords  the  pleasure  of 
the  program,  but  at  least,  the  children  coasting  and  the  joy  of  throwing  snow- 
were  stimulated  to  realize  to  some  ex-  balls.  Snowball  throwing  is  not  pro¬ 
tent,  the  importance  of  an  adequate  hibited,  but  regulated  in  such  a  way 
breakfast.  Similar  projects  were  car-  that  those  wishing  to  participate  in 
ried  on  throughout  the  school  in  keep-  that  sport  must  go  to  a  field  where  the 
ing  with  age  of  the  children.  -  -children  of  like  desires  will  meet.  In 

Good  health  too,  depends,  in  part  on  throwing  of  snowballs  will 

medical  care  and  the  availability  of  hurt  or  annoy  the  children  who  do 

modem  equipment  for  diagnosis  and  want  that  kind  of  fun.  Often  toe, 

treatment.  For  this  phase  of  Health  the  winter  months  the  older  children 
Education,  we  seek  help  and  coopera-  entertain  themselves  in  the  auditorium 
tion  from  other  agencies.  The  school  square  dancing.  The  interest  in' 
nurse  makes  regular  calls  and  under  that  type  of  recreation  varies.  The 
her  direction  the  teachers  screened  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  always 
children  for  eye  defects.  In  one  case,  swm  to  enjoy  it,  but  the  boys  tire  of 
a  boy  w-ith  a  serious  eye  defect,  but  more  quickly.  Sometimes  we  have 
w’hose  parents  were  financially  unable  twys  who  do  not  have  even  a  passing 
to  care  for  him,  was  aided  by  the  Lions  interest.  It  is  well  known  fact  that 
Club.  the  leader  of  the  boys  sets  the  pace. 

Annually  an  immunization  clinic  is  round,  standard  play- 

set  up.  The  County  Health  depart-  ground  equipment,  such  as  swings, 
ment  sponsored  a  Dental  clinic  for  the  maypole,  rods,  slide,  see-saws,  and 
puriK)se  of  giving  the  flourine  treat-  merry-go-round,  is  used  by  Ae  younger 
ment.  children.  There  is  a  magic  charm  in 

Play  as  a  Developing  Factor: —  a  ball  no  matter  what  type.  I  have 
The  rural  school  has  the  advantage  found  that  a  soccer  ball  can  entice  even 
of  space  in  using  recreation  as  a  de-  the  furious  “Cops  and  Robbers,”  and 
veloping  factor.  When  the  weather  is  “Cowboys,”  that  inevitably  appear  on 
favorable  the  usual  out-door  sports  are  every  school  playground.  We  offer  the 
carried  on  according  to  the  season.  At  as  a  quelling  device  when  the  above 
the  writing  of  this  article,  it  is  spring;  mentioned  characters  become  too  num- 
so  baseball  is  in  v<^e.  We  have  a  erous  or  too  dangerous, 
great  stretch  of  playground ;  often  four  We  use  play  as  a  developing  factor ; 
games  are  going  on  at  the  same  time,  the  principle  of  good  sportsmanship, 
Even  the  older  girls  have  a  team  which  consideration  for  others,  and  a  willing- 
is  ably  coached  by  one  of  the  faculty  ness  to  cooperate,  are  three  of  the  qual- 
members.  During  the  game  teen-age  ities  that  we  endeavor  to  teach  through 
adornments  are  forgotten,  apparently,  the  medium  of  play, 
and  they  play  for  the  joy  of  the  play-  Ediu;ation  in  the  J^-H  Club: — The 
ing.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  dis-  4-H  Clubs,  popular  in  rural  areas,  can 
regard  to  hair-do  and  the  like,  as  they  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  close  ob- 
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eervation  of  the  abilities  developed  and 
the  skills  acquired  by  the  children  who 
participate.  The  4-H’s  in  club  work 
stand  for  Head,  Heart,  Hands,  and 
Health.  They  represent  the  four-fold 
training  and  development  which  the 
club  members  undergo.  The  projects 
worked  out  by  the  members  are  varied 
so  that  a  wide  range  of  interests  may 
be  satisfied. 

An  annual  achievement  celebration 
is  held  in  the  county  seat  which  takes 
on  the  air  of  a  festal  day.  Ribbons 
and  cash  awards  become  the  coveted 
possessions  of  the  winners-^truly  a 
successful  iobby  show. 

Originally  the  4-H  Clubs  were  voca¬ 
tional  in  aim,  but  the  present  social  as¬ 
pects  effectively  afford  cultural  devel¬ 
opment  as  well.  The  responsibility 
fostered  in  the  child  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties — caring  for  his  ani¬ 
mal  or  any  concomitant  obligations — 
are  of  value  in  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter.  We  classify  the  4-H  clubs  as 
a  rural-life  advantage. 

Isolation  No  Longer: — The  rural 
school,  although  at  a  distance  from  the 
large  city  and  seemingly  remote  from 
opportunities  available  there,  is  no 
longer  an  isolated  unit.  Facilities 
offered  in  the  city  can  be  utilized. 
Sometimes  we  went  to  the  city  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  and  at  other  times  they  were 
brought  to  us.  On  one  occasion,  we 
took  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  to  the  museum  in  Ann  Arbor, 
and  at  another  time  two  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  accompanied  pupils  to  a  special 
Youth  Meeting  in  Detroit. 

Examples  of  city  facilities  coming 
to  us  can  also  be  cited.  A  need  of 
speech  correction  for  some  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  observed,  so  we  con¬ 
tacted  the  University  of  Michigan 
Speech  Clinic  to  get  help  in  our  prob¬ 


lem.  A  courteous  written  reply  was 
followed  by  a  personal  call  from  Miss 
Beasley  who  was  then  the  head  of  the 
children’s  department  of  the  clinic. 
Together  we  arranged  a  schedule,  that 
provided  time  for  her  and  student 
teachers  to  screen  all  the  children  for 
speech  defects.  The  findings  were 
checked  and  followed  by  corrective 
measures.  A  graduate  student,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  this  work,  and  four  under 
graduates  w’ere  appointed  to  conduct 
bi-weekly  classes  for  a  period  of  five 
weeks.  The  work  accomplished  by  the 
student  teachers  during  that  period  was 
remarkable.  Their  personal  interest  in 
each  child  was  outstanding  ,aud  the 
cordial  feeling  manifested  among  the 
student  teachers  themselves  and  our 
local  faculty  members  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  children  enjoyed  the  classes. 
The  praise  and  encouragement  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  instructors  for  the 
slightest  improvement  added  to  the 
pleasant  atmosphere. 

The  spastic  children  were  given  spe¬ 
cial  attention  and  responded  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way. 

Although  our  library  is  well 
equipped  with  books  we  have  used  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  Children’s 
Fund  of  Michigan  to  borrow  books 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  Li¬ 
brary.  A  two  months’  book  service  is 
permitted  by  the  University  Library 
wdth  the  receiving  school  required  to 
pay  only  the  return  express  charges. 

We  have  related  only  four  experi¬ 
ences  of  our  school  to  show  that  isola¬ 
tion  can  no  longer  excuse  the  rural 
school  for  failure  to  participate  in  city 
facilities.  Other  examples  could  be 
given.  An  alert  faculty  will  recog¬ 
nize  its  problem  and  contact  the  appro¬ 
priate  city  agency. 
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School  and  Community : — Educa¬ 
tional  leaders  are  increasingly  emphas¬ 
izing  the  importance  of  understanding 
community  and  neighborhood  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  development  of  the  school 
program.  The  bond  between  school 
and  community  is  strengthened  by  any 
activity  w’hich  fuses  the  two  in  a  com¬ 
mon  interest. 

Varied  activities  are  arranged  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  to  bring  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  school  together.  Twice 
annually  we  stage  operettas  in  which 
every  child  participates.  These  are 
usually  followed  by  a  social  “get-to¬ 
gether.”  greetings  afford  another  op- 
j)ortunity  to  draw  home  and  school 
into  friendly  relations.  At  times  an 
outside  sj>eaker  from  a  University  or 
Collegia  is  secured  to  speak  on  some 
such  topic  as  “Child  Training,”  or  “An 
Integrate<l  Educational  Program.” 
When  a  new  projector  was  purchased, 
parents  were  shown  the  film  strip, 
“Child  Guidance.”  Informal  discus¬ 
sion  verifies  the  increased  spirit  of  co- 
oj>eration.  Letters  to  parents,  parent- 
teacher  meetings,  and  the  press  have 
aided  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
sehoool  and  community. 

Standardized  Tests  Used: — One 
way  of  measuring  whether  the  rural 
child  is  on  a  par  with  his  city  peers 
is  by  the  use  of  Standardized  Tests. 
These  we  use  reguarly.  Xear  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  we  administer 
a  Placement  Test  to  our  Kindergarten, 
as  a  guide  to  group  placement  in  our 
first  grade  reading  sections.  The  first 
four  grades  are  given  reading  tests  at 
the  completion  of  each  book. 

The  Detroit  Alpha  Tests  are  given 
in  grades  four,  five  and  six;  and  the 
Terman-McNamar  in  grades  seven  and 
eight.  Achievement  teste  published 
by  the  World  Book  Company  are  given 


in  February  and  June.  Achievement 
in  all  cases  compares  favorably  with 
any  similar  group  of  urban  children. 

Moral  Development  in  Rural  Areas: 
— Rural  life  has  moral  aids  that  urban 
settlements  sometimes  lack.  It  is  true 
that  the  rural  dw'ellers  have  many 
things  in  common  with  the  city  people. 
They  see  the  same  television,  hear  the 
same  radio  programs,  attend  the  same 
movies,  and  read  the  city  papers.  The 
rural  children,  however,  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  these  artificial  forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  They  have  the  open  fields, 
woods,  flowers,  animals,  and  that  in¬ 
nate  interest  in  nature,  that  must  draW, 
any  person  in  search  of  truth  t<J  a  real¬ 
ization  of  Nature’s  Author,  God. 

A  great  number  of  children  who  live 
on  farms  have  duties  in  the  form  of 
chores  that  must  be  done.  This  is  a 
moral  advantage  because  too  much  lei¬ 
sure  time  is  not  at  hand  to  prove  a  de¬ 
triment  to  them.  The  leisure  that  the 
child  has,  is  often  spent  in  fishing, 
hunting,  riding  his  bike  or  pony.  In 
the  winter,  his  summer  fishing  hole  be¬ 
comes  his  skating  pond  and  the  once 
green  covered  hills  when  snow  clad, 
offer  tobogganning  at  its  best.  Further, 
he  is  conditioned  to  appreciate  directly 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  his  parent  cooperate 
with  God  in  the  creative  implication  of 
seed  and  harvest  time.  The  simplicity 
and  yet  complexity  of  what  the  rural 
child  experiences  is  a  moral  advantage 
in  the  fullest  sense.  The  scandals  of 
the  city,  are,  except  in  rare  cases,  far 
removed  from  him.  Through  the  many 
channels  of  communication  they  may 
come  to  his  knowledge  but  they  have 
not  the  claim  on  him  as  they  would 
have  if  they  occurred  in  his  environ¬ 
ment. 
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Bodily  health  combined  with  vigor¬ 
ous  correct  mental  awareness  bolsters 
his  moral  concepts  and  so  the  rural 
child  is  ready  to  accept  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  the  school  brings  to  him. 

Social  Potentials: — Some  may  ob¬ 
ject  that  the  social  aspect  of  life  has 
a  relationship  with  the  moral  and  that 
the  daily  contacts  in  a  rural  school, 
because  of  the  small  enrollment,  do  not 
offer  a  full  social  development. 

That  man  is  a  social  being  is  true, 
but  a  person  is  only  capable  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  social  contacts  with  limited  num- 
beri  C|ften  the  feeling  of  socialusola- 
tion  is  experienced  more  in  a  very 
large  group  than  in  a  small  one.  Little 
Nancy  Cassidy  expresses  it  when  she 

1  Winifred  M.  Letts.  “In  Service.” 
Holt  &  Company,  v.  3.  line  1. 


says:*  “It’s  lonesome  in  the  city  with 
the  crowd,”  says  she. 

In  the  school  that  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  we  have  observed  that  the  two 
upper  grades  are  very  closely  knit  so¬ 
cially.  The  grades  below  the  seventh, 
average  about  twenty  pupils  each,  so 
with  the  customary  overlapping  into 
other  groups,  we  feel  that  socially  they 
suffer  no  disadvantage. 

The  children  who  are  privileged  to 
move  out  from  congested  cities  to  rural 
localities  are  cognizant  of  the  many 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  even  so¬ 
cial  advantages  at  least  potential,  in 
rural  areas  and  also  of  rural  education. 
This  last  statement  is  made  from  defi¬ 
nite  conferences  with  children  and  par¬ 
ents. 

Eome  of  Modern  Ver$e.  New  York:  Henry 
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Educational  Implications 

of  Constitutional  Psychology 

By  CARL  E.  WILLGOOSE 
State  University  of  New  York  ' 

Teachers  College 
Oswego,  New  York 

Editor’s  note:  Our  readers  wilt  remember  Dr.  Willgoose  as  the  editor  o/  our  April 
1948  number  of  EDUCATION  on  the  subject  of  Health  and  Psysieal  EDUCATION.  At 
that  time  he  wrote  from  Syracuse  University.  A  keen  student  of  the  problems  of 
physical  education  he  has  dune  considerable  research  and  writing  in  this  field.  This 
article  presents  some  interesting  findings  in  the  area  of  constitutional  psychology  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  whole  child. 


The  educator  today  is  using  every 
means  available  to  help  him  un¬ 
derstand  why  pupils  behave  the 
way  they  do.  Increasing  emphasis  is 
given  to  observing  and  respecting  in¬ 
dividual  differences.  A  considerable 
amount  of  effort  is  expended  in  many 
institutions  in  attempting  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  needs  in  education.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  those  pupils  at 
the  bottom  and  top  of  the  scale  in 
learning  aptitude.  Health  needs  are 
often  given  first  place  in  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  of  education. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  familiar  kind  of 
evidence  that  indicates  that  the  current 
approach  to  education  is  one  that  fully 
recognizes  students  as  being  in  varied 
states  of  readiness  to  learn.  They  vary 
in  interests,  temperament,  attitudes, 
and  health  status.  Aside  from  intel¬ 
ligence  or  learning  aptitude,  they  vary 
in  social  and  motor  intelligence.  Some 
respond  easily  to  certain  educational 
stimuli!;  others  demand  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  and  intense  concentration  of  the 
teacher.  Using  the  term  behavior  in 
its  broadest  sense,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
few  children  respond  the  same  way  to 
anything. 


At  this  point  it  becomes  readily  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  more  means  the  indivi¬ 
dual  teacher  has  fo^j  observing  and  ap¬ 
praising  behavior,  the  more  likely  she 
is  to  reach  specific  educational  goals. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  a  study  of  the 
findings  in  the  area  of  constitutional 
psychology  would  seem  to  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  helpful. 

The  most  recent  and  by  far  the  most 
intensive  scientific  study  in  the  field  of 
body  classification  has  been  conducted 
by  Sheldon.  The  initial  study  was 
concerned  with  the  detailed  classifica¬ 
tion- of  human  physique,  and  continued 
from  there  to  associate  the  many  phy¬ 
sical  characteristics  with  those  of  tem¬ 
perament.^ 

Sheldon,  studying  the  photographs 
of  many  thousand  college  students, 
found  that  body  types  seemed  to  clas¬ 
sify  themselves  according  to  three  dom- 
inent  components 

1.  Endomorphy;  In  endomorphy 
the  digestive  system  dominates 
the  body  economy.  A  promin¬ 
ence  of  roundness  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  body  is  evident 
with  much  concentration  in  the 
Harper  and 


1  Sheldon,  William  H.,  The  Varieties  of  Temperament,  New  York; 
Brothers,  1942. 

2  Named  from  the  field  of  embryology. 
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center.  The  head  is  large  and 
round,  a  thick  short  neck,  broad 
thick  chest  with  fatty  breasts, 
short  arms,  a  large  abdomen,  fat 
buttocks  and  short  heavy  legs. 
The  somatic  structures  are  rela¬ 
tively  undeveloi)ed  and  exhibit 
softness. 

2.  Mesomorphy:  A  mesomoq>hic 
individual  is  distinguished  by 
his  heavy  hard  rectangular  out¬ 
line.  He  has  large  bones  which 
are  very  prominent.  He  is  usu¬ 
ally  well  muscled.  He  f>ossesses 
very  prominent  facial  bones,  a 
long  strong  neck,  fairly  low  thor¬ 
acic  trunk,  broad  shoulders  with 
prominent  clavicales,  muscular 
upper  arms  and  very  strong  mus¬ 
cular  forearms.  His  hands  and 
fingers  are  usually  large.  His 
abdomen  is  heavily  muscled  with 
a  slender  low  waist.  Heavy  but¬ 
tocks,  strong  powerful  type  legs, 
and  a  structure  that  is  essentially 
hard,  firm,  and  relatively  tough. 
Uprightness  and  sturdiness  pre¬ 
vail. 

3.  Ectomorphy:  In  ectomorphy 
linearity  and  fragility  prevail. 
The  ectomorphy  has  a  slender 
frail  body  structure,  a  relatively 
large  head  with  bulbous  fore¬ 
head,  small  facial  bones  and  a 
sharp  nose,  long  slender  neck, 
narrow  chest,  winged  scapula 
and  long  arms.  Long  thin  legs 
with  pipe-stem  bones,  flat  abdo¬ 
men,  and  a  general  musculature 
that  is  not  marked. 

It  is  somewhat  obvious  that  all  indi¬ 
viduals  possess  with  a  varying  degree 
each  of  the  three  components.  Sheldon 
used  a  three  dimensional  classification 


with  which  he  developed  the  proper 
frame  of  reference  to  grade  each  com- 
})onent  numerically  from  one  to  seven. 
In  each  instance,  the  first  numeral  in 
the  sequence  refers  to  endomorphy,  the 
second  to  mesomorphy,  and  the  third 
to  ectomorphy.  Thus,  an  individual 
rated  711  would  be  an  extreme  endo¬ 
morph,  possessing  only  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  other  two  comiwnents.  A 
171  is  an  extreme  mesomorph.  An 
extreme  ectomorph  is  a  117.  A  so- 
called  average  somatotype  would  be 
classified  as  334,  343,  443,  444,  or  333. 
These  basic  differences  in  the  physical 
structure  of  people  classified  by  the 
three  components  order,  represent  the 
basic  somatotype  of  the  individual. 

Although  aii  individual  is  rated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  three  basic  «^mponents 
most  physiques  are  dominated  by  only 
two.  The  practice  of  naming  a  type 
according  to  the  strongest  component 
and  applying  the  second  strongest  com¬ 
ponent  as  the  descriptive  adjective  has 
been  generally  accepted.  Thus  a  per¬ 
son  rated  641  would  be  primarily  an 
endomorph  wdth  a  secondary  compo¬ 
nent  of  mesomorphy  and  would  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  a  mesomorphic  endomorph. 
A  461  would  be  classified  as  an  endo- 
morophic  mesomorph,  and  a  146  as  a 
mesomorphic  ectomorph. 

Without  a  great  amount  of  training 
the  teacher  interested  in  somatotyping 
can  learn  to  derive  somatotype  ratings 
through  inspection.  Carefully  trained 
workers  have  obtained  reliability  and 
objectivity  coefficients  of  .92  using  the 
inspections!  method.®  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  average  classroom  teacher 
should  be  able  to  pick  out  the  primary 
component  relatively  easy,  and  with 
not  too  much  more  difficulty  select  the 


3  Cureton,  Thomas  K.,  “Rody  Build  ns  a  Framework  of  Reference  for  Interpretinff 
Physical  Fitness  and  .\thletic  Performance”  (Supplement  to  the  Reteareh  Quarterip, 
Voi.  12.  No.  2  (May  1941). 
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secondary  component  Thus  the  teach¬ 
er  should  be  able  to  tell  whether  a  cer¬ 
tain  pupil  is  essentially  a  heavy,  rug¬ 
ged  mesomorphic  endomorph  or  a  lean 
and  energetic  mesomorphic  ectomorph. 

From  the  general  educator’s  point  of 
view  the  most  far-reaching  part  of 
Sheldon’s  work  with  constitutional 
types  is  in  the  area  of  temperament 
He  has  shown  that  the  three  typKJs  are 


temperamentally  different.  Close  and 
prolonged  observation  of  many  sub¬ 
jects,  combined  with  an  adaptation  of 
the  factor-analysis  technique,  resulted 
in  the  isolation  of  sixty  descriptive  or 
determinative  traits — twenty  for  each 
of  the  main,  first  order  components  of 
temperament.  This  scale  for  Tem¬ 
perament  is  as  follows : 


THE  SCALE  FOR  TEMPERAMENT 


I 

Viscerontonia  .  .  . 

1.  Relaxation  in  Posture 
and  Movement 

2..  Love  of  Physical  Com- 
foil 

3.  Slow  Reaction  ‘ 

4.  Love  of  Eatinff 

5.  Socialization  of  Eating  ; 


6.  Pleasure  in  Digestion 


7.  Love  of  Polite  Cere¬ 
mony 

8.  Sociophilia 

9.  Indiscrimate.  Amiabil¬ 
ity 

10.  Greed  for  .\ffection 

11.  Orientation  to  People 
12  Evenness  of  Emotional 

Flow 

13.  Tolerance 


14.  Complacency 

15.  Deep  Sleep 

16.  The  Untempered  Char¬ 
acteristic 

17.  Smooth,  Easy  Commu¬ 
nication  of  Feeling. 
Extra  version  of  Visce- 
rontonia 

18.  Relaxation  &  Socio¬ 
philia  Under  Alcohol 

19.  Need  for  People  when 
Troubled 

2W.  Orientation  Toward 
Childhood  and  Family 
Relationships 


II 

Somatotonia  .  .  . 

1.  Assertiveness  of  Pos¬ 
ture  and  Movement 

2.  Love  of  Physical  Ad¬ 
venture, 

3.  The  Energetic  .  Char- 
act  i^ristic 

4.  Need  and  ^njojTuent 
of  Exercise 

5.  Love  of  Dominating, 
Lust  for  Power 

6.  Love  of  Risk  &  Chance 


7.  Bold  Directness  of 
Manner 

8.  Physical  Courage  for 
Combat 

9.  Competitive  Aggres¬ 
siveness 

10.  Psychological  Callous¬ 
ness 

11.  Claustrophobia 

12.  Rutblessness,  Freedom 
from  Squeamishness 

13.  Unrestrained  Voice 


14.  Spartan  Indifference  to 
Pain 

15.  General  Noisiness 

16.  Overmaturity  of  Ap¬ 
pearance 

17.  Horizontal  Mental 
Cleave,  Extraversion  of 
Somatotonia 

18.  Assertiveness  and  Ag¬ 
gression  under  Alcohol 

19.  Need  for  Action  when 
Troubled 

20.  Orientation  Toward 
Goals  and  Activities  of 
Youth 


III 

Cerebrotonia  .  .  . 

1.  Restraint  in  Posture 
and  Movement  Tight¬ 
ness 

2.  Physiological  overre¬ 
sponse 

.  '  3.  Overly  Fast  Reactions  , 

4.  Love  of  Privacy 

I  5.  Mental  Overint'jnslty, 
Hyperattentionallty, 
Apprehensiveness 

6.  Secretiveness  of  Feel¬ 
ing.  Emotional  Re¬ 
straint 

7.  Self-Conscious  Motilion 
of  Eyes  and  Face 

8.  Sociophobia 

9.  Inhibited  Social  Ad¬ 
dress 

10.  Resistance  to  Habit, 
and  Poor  Routinizing 

11.  Agoraphobia 

12.  Unpredictability  of  At¬ 
titude 

13.  Vocal  Restraint,  and 
General  Restrain  of 
Noise 

14.  Hypersensitivity  to 
Pain 

15.  Poor  Sleep  Habits, 
Chronic  Fatigue 

16.  Youthful  Intentness  of 
Manner  &  Appearance 

17.  Vertical  Mental  Cleav¬ 
age.  Introversion 


18.  Resistance  to  Alcohol 
A  other  Depressant 
Drugs 

19.  Need  for  Solitude  when 
Troubled 

20.  Orientation  Toward 
the  Later  Periods  of 
Life 
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Educational  Implications 

This  whole  study  of  constitutional 
psychology'  may  have  considerable 
meaning  to  educators,  particularly  if 
they  will  refrain  from  interpreting  the 
work  as  an  exact  science,  and  accept  it 
as  an  indication  of  the  tendencies  vari¬ 
ous  individuals  have  toward  certain 
kinds  of  behavior.  The  key  word 
here  is  tendencies.  Certainly  knowl¬ 
edge  of  an  individual’s  constitutional 
make-up  is  not  the  same  as  complete 
knowledge  of  character.  Persons  with 
about  the  same  temperamental  formula 
may  behave  in  different  ways  and  ex¬ 
hibit  very  different  characters.  In 
short,  temperamentally  similar  indivi¬ 
duals  can  make  dissimilar  uses  of  their 
constitutional  endowments.  This  is 
where  the  environmental  modifications 
*  come  in.  For  example,  of  the  three  pu» 
pils  with  the  same  high  degree  of  meso- 
morphy  (somatotonia)  one  may  grow 
to  become  an  adroitley  efficient  execu¬ 
tive  of  industry,  another  a  dynamic 
labor  leader  of  the  blood-and-guts  vari¬ 
ety,  and  the  third  a  ntthless  gangster. 
Put  each  in  his  own  way  will  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  daring,  and  energetic,  extroverted 
and  partially  insensitive  to  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  feelings.  No  amount  of  education 
will  transform  them  into  relaxed  and 
indiscriminately  amiable  viscerotonics, 
or  into  inhibited,  apprehensive,  and  in¬ 
troverted  cerebrotonics. 

Since  education  is  a  process  of 
changing  behavior,  and  constitutional 
psychology  indicates  that  one’s  behav¬ 
ior  may  be  traced  back  to  certain  un¬ 
derlying  and  basic  tendencies,  it  fol¬ 
lows  somewhat  apocalyptically  that 
teachers  and  educational  administra¬ 
tors  might  well  give  some  consideration 
to  the  educational  implications  in¬ 
volved.  Undoubtedly  this  discussion 


will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
health  educators,  the  guidance  person¬ 
nel  and  the  classroom  teacher,  as  well 
as  to  several  other  school  employees. 

A  number  of  contributions  have 
come  out  of  the  constitution  labora¬ 
tories  that  have  a  bearing  on  health. 
The  reason  health  is  a  primary  aim  of 
education  is  because  of  its  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  readiness  and  exer¬ 
cise  laws  of  learning.  The  tendencies 
of  the  three  somatotype  components  to 
have  a  bearing  on  health  is  more  than 
interesting.  Although  the  endomorph 
has  a  superb  digestive  apparatus  and 
rarely  suffers  from  indigestion,  he  is 
the  one  that  will  have  the  gall  bladder 
and  cardiovascular  difficulties,  moves 
slowly  about  the  school,  relaxes  often, 
and  is  emotionally  healthy.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  cause  this 
type  of  child  to  fly  into  a  trantnim  of 
anger.  He  tends  to  like  everybody 
and  everything  in  the  school,  is  greedy 
for  the  approval  of  others,  and  has  a 
harmonious  disposition.  Since,  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  the  extreme  ectomorph  par¬ 
ticularly  relish  physical  work,  they  are 
not  prone  to  the  accidents  expK*rienced 
by  the  mesomorphic  types.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  not  the  endomorph  or  ecto¬ 
morph  that  goes  mountain  climbing. 

The  mesomorph  possesses  a  Spartan 
indifference  to  pain  as  compared  to  the 
ectomorph  who  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  it ;  and  he  is  the  “peptic  ulcer  type,” 
especially  w’hen  he  leans  toward  ecto- 
morphy.  Perhaps  due  to  his  great  love 
for  physical  exercise  he  often  develops 
high  blood  pressure  later  in  life. 

^fedically,  the  ectomorphic  boys  and 
girls  seem  to  specialize  in  troubles  of 
the  upper  respiratory  tract  and  skin. 
They  are  so  sensitive  to  all  stimuli  that 
they  are  easily  nauseated,  have  dry 
scalps,  violent  head  colds,  and  sore 
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throats.  They  are  easily  bothered  by 
insect  bites,  have  poor  sleep  habits  and 
chronic  fatigue,  often  have  postural 
defects,  and  have  acute  streptococcal 
infections  because  their  muscous  mem¬ 
branes  swell  easily.  In  terms  of  long- 
ivity  they  are  the  healthiest.  Where 
the  endomorph  is  hard  to  arouse,  the 
ectomorph  gets  emotionaly  upset  eas¬ 
ily.  Of  course,  many  children  will 
not  be  of  the  extreme  type  and,  there¬ 
fore,  may  or  may  not  possess  all  of  the 
above  tendencies. 

In  the  guidance  area  there  seems  to 
be  a  wealth  of  somatotype  tendencies 
worth  considering.  First  of  all  the 
endomorphs  are  not  likely  to  possess 
many  problems  of  great  concern  to 
them,  for  they  are  not  easily  disturbed, 
have  many  close  friends,  are  indiscri- 
minably  amiable,  tolerant^  complacent, 
and  seem  to  want  to  “live  and  let  live.” 
They  do  not  usually  hold  back  their 
emotions,  but  show  them  openly.  On 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  child 
with  strong  ectomorphic  leanings  who 
generally  keeps  his  emotions  under 
tight  restraint,  is  unpredictable,  is  eas¬ 
ily  embarrassed,  and  prefers  to  be 
alone  when  he  is  iii  trouble.  Adler’s 
description  of  the  “inferiority  com¬ 
plex”  or  Jung’s  “introvert”  would  fit 
this  individual  rather  well.  This  is 
the  student  who  is  the  dreamer,  the 
inventor,  and  one  who  often  does  the 
planning  of  a  project  in  some  detail. 
He  may  not  be  so  willing  to  carry  out 
the  project  once  planned  especially  if 
he  is  of  the  extreme  ectomorphic  vari¬ 
ety.  More  than  likely  he  will  be  a 
mesomorphic  ectomorph  capable  of 
putting  forth  considerable  energy  to 
accomplish  the  project  as  planned.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  mesomorph  component 


that  gives  the  individual  the  physical 
drive,  and  wherewithal!  “to  do.”  (Me- 
somorphy  ties  in  well  with  physical  fit¬ 
ness — the  overall  capacity  for  activ- 

The  extreme  mesomorph  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  a  constant  problem  in  the  school, 
and  one  who  needs  much  guidance.  He 
loves  excitement,  is  physically  courage¬ 
ous,  is  often  ruthless  in  his  aggressive 
and  determined  manner  to  accomplish 
what  he  has  set  out  to  do,  and  is  some¬ 
what  insensitive  to  the  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  of  other  people.  Where  the  endo¬ 
morph  loves  ceremony  and  ritual  and 
sees  it  as  something  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  the  mesomorph  has  a  direct 
manner  in  seeking  his  objective  that 
has  little  respect  for  ritual  and  custom, 
only  insofar  as  it  contributes  directly 
tp  his  progress.  Of  course  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  attempt  to  mod¬ 
ify  this  mesomorph  so  that  he  will  be 
aware  of  the  feelings  of  others  and  be 
a  welcomed  member  of  society.  She 
will  not  do  this  by  suppressing  him,  as 
if  to  drain  off  some  of  his  energy  and 
aggressiveness  but  must  direct  this  “en¬ 
dowment”  along  proper  channels. 

When  it  comes  to  vocational  coun¬ 
seling,  the  constitutional  studies  would 
again  seem  to  be  valuable.  The  job 
analysis  of  any  particular  vocation  us- 
ally  tells  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  terms  of  what  is  required 
of  the  individual.  Such  requirements 
as  pertain  to  working  with  people  or 
working  relatively  alone,  engaging  in 
pleasant  or  fatiguing  hours,  inclemen-- 
cies  in  the  weather,  quiet  or  noisy  at¬ 
mosphere,  etc.  are  important  considera¬ 
tions.  There  is  little  argument  with 
the  expression  that  “what  is  one  man’s 
meat  is  another  man’s  poison.”  Guid- 


4  Willgoose,  Carl  E.  and  Millard,  L.  Rogers,  “Relationship  of  Somatotype  to  Psy- 
sical  Fitness,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  63,  No.  9.  (May  1949). 
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ance  workers  who  are  able  to  select  and  Neither  type  feels  comfortable  in  the 
guide  in  the  light  of  constitutional  en-  gj^mnasium.  And  whereas  the  endo- 
dowment  should  eliminate  some  of  the  morph  enters  group  games  easily,  it  is 
failures,  breakdowns,  and  misfits  in  ad-  the  ectomorph  that  prefers  to  remain 
vance.  This  becomes  particularly  “detached”  and  watch.  Sheldon  tells 
meaningful  when  one  realizes  that  the  the  story  of  a  group  of  children  in  an 
endomorph  will  face  many  frustrations  elementary  classroom  who  are  sitting 
in  physical  work  and  athletic  achieve-  in  a  circle  reading.  Suddenly  the 
ment.  Educationally,  an  effort  should  teacher  tells  them  to  put  away  their 
be  made  not  to  develop  their  hopes  and  books  and  place  the  chairs  back  against 
ambitions  beyond  the  probable  level  of  the  wall  for  they  are  now  going  to  play 
realization.  Encouraging  them,  as  the  a  game.  Like  an  exploding  charge  of 
proud  father  sometimes  does,  to  enter  gunpowder,  several  little  boys  fly  into 
football  merely  because  of  their  size  action,  move  the  chairs  back,  shout  and 
makes  little  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  jump  up  and  down  with  joy  and  are 
endomorjih}'  mixed  with  a  high  degree  impatiently  waiting  to  begin  the  game, 
of  mesomorphy  often  produces  a  fine  At  the  same  moment  there  are  two  or 
football  guard.  It  is  the  extreme  en-  three  children  that  quickly  withdraw 
domorphs  and  extreme  ectomorphs  that  to  sit  in  the  chairs  or  stand  against  the 
have  most  of  the  trouble  with  vigorous  wall.  They  would  prefer  to  watch  and 
and  fatiguing  occupations.  But  in  experience  visually  what  their  meso- 
combination  with  a  fair  amount  of  '  morphic  classmates  will  experience  kin- 
mesomorphy,  they  often  become  vigor-  esthetically.  Bo.‘h  the  “player”  and 
ous  leaders  in  society.  Witness  the  the  “spectator”  in  this  case  are  basic- 
careers  of  the  two  varieties  in  William  ally  different  children.  Yet  the  school 
Howard  Taft  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  teacher  who  understands  them  will  at- 
Where  pressure,  pace  and  regular  tempt  to  control  the  situation  by  modi- 
living  affect  the  endomorph  only  a  lit-  fying  the  impatience  and  holding  down 
tie,  the  ectomorph  feels  the  strain  and  the  exhuberance  of  the  one  group, 
it  seems  to  lower  his  threshold  of  re-  while  encouraging  the  other  somewhat 
sistance.  Cureton  has  pointed  out  that  shy  and  sensitive  individuals  to  enter 
certain  positions  such  as  those  held  by  the  group  activity  and  become  a  part  of 
policemen,  military  officers,  physicians,  it.  It  will  always  be  a  bit  difficult 
teachers,  demand  more  physical  effi-  to  get  the  ectomorphic  child  to  enter 
ciency  and  energv’  than  many  other  pos-  wholeheartily  into  the  group  activity 
sible  types."  In  preparing  students  for  for  he  tends  to  prefer  a  small  circle  of 
a  vocation,  therefore,  some  considers-  friends  and  to  participate  in  those 
tion  should  be  given  to  constitutional  activities  w’hich  are  on  the  quiet  side 
endow’ment.  and  do  not  involve  a  large  number  of 

From  the  physical  education  view-  people.  This  appears  to  be  significant 
point  it  is  certain  that  the  extreme  en-  in  the  education  field  from  the  point  of 
domorphs  and  ectomorphs  present  one  view  of  motivation  and  educational  me- 
problem  after  another.  It  might  well  thod.  For  a  number  of  activities  re- 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  try  to  make  quire  individual  study  and  expression 
mesomorphic  gy’mnasts  out  of  them,  and  appeal  to  certain  cerebrotonic  stu- 
5  Cureton,  Thomas  K.,  Phygical  Fitnctt  Appraited,  St.  Louis,  C.  V.  Mosb)*  Co.,  1947. 
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dents  more  than,  those  activities  that 
are  concerned  with  group  contact  and 
cooperation.  In  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  area  there  is  as  much  diflFerenoe 
between  the  interests  of  the  long  dis¬ 
tance  runner  and  the  football  tackle  as 
there  is  between  the  student  of  forestry 
or  hotel  management  and  the  library 
science  major. 

If  physical  education,  or  any  other 
special  education,  is  to  be  judged  in 
terms  of  its  success  with  those  who  are 
naturally  less  proficient,  some  question 
may  justly  be  raised  as  to  the  adequen- 
cy  of  the  methods  now  in  effect.® 
Jones,  after  having  somatotyped  a 
number  of  school  children,  wrote  that 
“a  program  more  specifically  and  more 
intensely  adapted  to  individual  needs 
could  compensate,  to  some  extent,  dif¬ 
ferences  due  to  biological  factors,  and 
enable  the  physically  less  gifted  tocom- 
j)ete  on  somewhat  more  even  terms 
with  those  who  have  initial  physical 
advantages.”^ 

In  short,  basic  human  traits  as  de¬ 
termined  by  society  do  not  always  co¬ 
incide  with  basic  human  motivations. 
The  viscerotonic  traits  of  the  endo¬ 
morph  seem  to  involve  him  in  such  a 
way  that  he  is  dependent  on  an  envi¬ 
ronment  of  persons  and  things.  He 
waits  for  a  world  on  which  he  can  de¬ 
pend.  In  the  classroom  he  often 
“calms  the  storm,”  is  very  friendly 
and  is  an  asset  to  the  teacher.  The  so- 
matotonic  traits  of  the  mesomorph, 
however,  are  not  so  easy  for  the  teacher 
to  handle,  for  he  tends  to  want  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  situation,  is  often  referred  to 
as  an  extrovert,  and  shows  great  excite¬ 
ment  in  overcoming  persons  and 
things.  He  is  often  so  eager  in  the 
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primary  grades  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
him  to  sit  still  long  enough  to  find  out 
what  the  lesson  is  about  Because  of, 
or  in  spite  of,  his  abundant  vitality 
and  intense  desire  to  keep  moving 
about,  he  will  often  complete  only  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  assign¬ 
ment,  showing  little  evidence  of  an  ar¬ 
tistic  and  creative  nature.  Being  crea¬ 
tive  and  exhibiting  artistic  characteris¬ 
tics  takes  time;  the  somatotonic  is  al- 
w’ays  so  busy  “with  his  fingers  in  so 
many  pots”  that  he  doesn’t  have  the 
time  for  detail.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  traits  of  the  cerebrotonic  ecto¬ 
morph  are  characterized  by  detach¬ 
ment.  It  is  movement  away  from  ex¬ 
cessive  external  stimulation,  away 
from  a  demanding  pushing  world,  and 
awa^  from  comfort  and  power.  It  is 
a  movement  toward  the  inner  man  and 
greater  awareness  of  oneself.  This 
kind  of  a  pupil  is  pretty  quiet  in  the 
classroom,  is  a  great  observer  and  is 
very  much  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 
He  finds  it  easy  to  plan  and  create,  and 
to  be  artistic.  His  interest  in  books 
and  quiet  activities  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  extreme  mesomorph.  He  will 
not  as  a  rule  be  a  disciplinary  problem 
to  his  teacher. 

Sheldon  feels  that  “it  is  possible  that 
some  children  need  rigid  discipline  for 
their  best  development.  This  may  be 
true  in  general  of  somatotonic  children 
— those  given  to  vigorous  assertive 
characteristics.  It  may  well  be  that 
a  premature  attempt  at  ‘reasoning’ 
with  somatotonic  children  is  even  more 
baffling  and  frustrating,  and  in  the  end 
more  devastating  to  character,  than  is 
the  ruthless  whipping  of  a  sensitive 
cerebrotonic  child — one  marked  by 


Jones,  Harold  E.,  Motor  Performance  and  OroKth,  Berkeley :  University  of 
1949,  p.  27. 
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sharp  inhibition  and  hyperattention-  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
ality.  Perhaps  viscerotonic  children  him  grounds  to  protect  pupil  differ- 
those  characterized  by  emotional  and  ences.  Charles  ^lorris  writes  in  The 
social  warmth,  relaxation,  gluttony —  Open  Self  that  this  awareness  to  dif- 
need  to  be  handled  in  groups  and  ‘so-  ferences  “unites  us  in  common  prob- 
cialized’  early  in  their  development,  lems  and  permits  us  to  seek  new  an- 
whereas  the  oerebrotonics  may  need  wers.  It  protects  us  from  those  who 
above  everything  else  to  be  protected  resist  change  by  saying  that  human  na- 
from  this  influence.”"  fure  is  unchangeable.  It  protects  us 

Thus  the  three  somatotypes  exhibit  from  those  who  resist  change  by  say- 
temperamental  traits  that  make  them  ing  that  since  human  nature  is  abso- 
different,  and  in  spite  of  environmental  lutely  plastic  we  must  simply  adjust 
modifications,  there  is  still  varying  de-  ourselves  to  society  as  it  is.  It  also 
grees  of  striving  for  deix“ndence,  dom-  protects  us  from  those  who  are  so  eager 
inence  and  detachment.  It  would  ap-  for  change  that  they  ignore  the  stub- 
pear  that  when  the  educational  needs  lx)m  differences  between  individuals 
of  children  are  being  considered,  those  in  a  society,  and  justify  their  programs 
of  different  constitutional  components  on  the  ground  that  since  the  self  is 
may  respond  more  favorably  to  differ-  social  it  can  be  changed  at  will.  It 
ent  educational  influences.  In  all  gives  us  confidence  in  making  ourselves 
probability  if  we  don’i'  know  how  to  along  our  own  lines.  It  gives  us  cau- 
treat  children  as  we  think  we  should,  tion  against  trying  to  make  everybody 
it’s  because  we  haven’t  learned  to  tell  else  like  ourselves.® 
them  apart.  When  we  can  tell  them  The  Ix'st  that  can  be  hoped  for  in 
apart,  through  some  common  frame  of  education  is  to  improve  the  system 
reference,  we  will  more  thoroughly  un-  within  which  teachers  of  average  abil- 
derstand  human  behavior.  ity  do  their  work.  Huxley  has  pre- 

It  is  an  indication  of  wnsdom  to  re-  dieted  that  “in  this  improvement  of 
cognize  that  there  are  basic  similarities  the  system,  constitutional  analysis  is 
and  basic  differences  in  human  nature,  likely  to  prove  extremely  helpful.’”® 
To  do  so  makes  the  teacher  aware  of  Certainly  it  w’arrants  greater  iuvesti- 
the  kinship  each  pupil  has  with  all  gation. 

8  Sheldon,  Wm.  H.,  The  Varieties  of  Human  Php*ique:  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1940. 

9  >forris,  Charles,  The  Open  Kc//,  New  York;  Prentiss  Hall,  Inc.  1948. 

10  Huxley,  Aldous,  “Who  \re  You,”  Harpers,  November,  1944. 
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The  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  By 
Alexander  A.  Schneiders.  Milwaukee: 
Bruce  Pub.  Co.  1952.  Pp.  562.  $4.00. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book,  .4  Factual  and 
Interpretive  Study  of  the  Conduct  and  Per¬ 
sonality  of  Youth  gives  a  very  accurate  de¬ 
scription.  Parents  us  well  as  teachers  will 
find  this  book  useful  in  developing  a  better 
understanding  of  youth  and  its  problems. 
Based  on  empirical  evidence  and  experi¬ 
mental  research,  this  book  considers  the 
adolescent  as  a  whole  human  being,  body 
and  soul,  as  an  individual  personality.  The 
concise  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  ideals 
and  motivations  of  youth  go  far  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  reader  to  a  broad  understanding 
of  the  individual  adolescent.  The  book  is 
essentially  d.vnamlc  in  tone.  To  the  au¬ 
thor  adolescents  are  human  beings,  pur¬ 
poseful,  striving,  active.  lie  shows  how 
their  basic  tendencies  to  action  must  be 
understocKl  before  one  can  guide  them  ef¬ 
fectively.  Included  are  many  practical  ex¬ 
amples  of  problems  and  situations  with 
figures,  tables,  and  graphs  to  illustrate  the 
various  points.  Going  beyond  the  mere 
interpretation  of  findings,  the  author  also 
integrates  them,  and  proceeds  to  show  why 
the  conduct  of  the  adolescent  is  as  it  is. 
Parents,  teachers,  guidance  directors,  and 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  youth  will 
profit  by  reading  this  book. — S.  M.  Ama- 
TORA. 

Childhood  Problems  and  the  Teacher. 
By  Charlotte  Buhler,  et  al.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1952.  Pp.  371. 
$3.75. 

This  latest  book  from  the  pen  of  a  well- 
known  author  offers  a  distinct  help  to 
teachers.  It  gives  the  teacher  an  und  r- 
standing  of  the  dynamics  of  the  behavior 
problems  he  observes.  By  means  of  num¬ 
erous  case  examples,  it  assists  the  teacher 
in  determining  what  may  be  achieved  in 


various  circumstances.  It  tells  the  teacher 
when  she  needs  specialized  assistance.  This 
book  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  growing  child,  not  only  in 
our  own  country  but  also  throughout  the 
countries  of  Western  civilization.  Tlie  case 
studies  that  appear  are  drawn  from  many 
different  countries  and  nationalities,  al¬ 
though  American  case.s  predominate.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Every  teacher  will  profit  by  study¬ 
ing  this  book. — S.  M.  Amatora. 

Counseling  in  Catholic  Life  and  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Charles  A,  Curran.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Go.  1952.  Pp.  462.  $4.50. 

The  practice  of  counseling  is  widely  con¬ 
sidered  the  latest  ’modern  implement  of 
the  educator.  Of  all  persons,  perhaps  no 
one  has  a  greater  need  to  understand  the 
human  i>erson  than  the  counselor.  For  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  guidance  and 
counseling  of  youth  this  book  is  particular¬ 
ly  valuable,  in  as  much  as  it  presents  a 
wealth  of  practical  suggestions  as  well  as 
a  clarifying  explanation  of  the  human  per¬ 
sonality  in  action.  One  fundamental  point, 
overlooked  by  some  writers  of  similar 
books,  in  this  author’s  clear  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  guidance  and  counseling.  The 
former  is  presented  as  a  kind  of  teaching 
and  direction  in  those  things  which  the 
person  to  be  counseled  does  not  know. 
The  latter  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
job  of  enabling  a  person  to  make  the 
right  choices  and  then  to  carry  out  in  his 
personal  daily  life  the  things  he  knows  he 
should  do.  This  distinction  helps  the  coun¬ 
selor  and  guidance  director  to  understand 
why  merely  telling  a  person  what  to  do 
does  not  solve  his  problem.  Although  as 
the  title  indicates,  this  volume  is  directed 
to  Catholic  life  and  education  specifically, 
it  can  be  of  great  value  to  all  seeking  to 
know  more  about  the  dynamics  of  guid- 
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ance  and  counaeling  according'  to  Christian 
principles.  This  timely  book  is  recom¬ 
mended  hifrhiy  to  all  citizens  who  seek  to 
understand  the  underlying^  principles  of 
Christian  counseling. — S.  M.  Amatoba. 

Mental  Hygflene.  By  Crow,  L.  D.  & 
Crow,  A.  New  York :  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  1951.  Pp.  433. 

This  book  is  a  revision  of  the  authors’ 
earlier  “Mental  Hygiene  in  School  and 
Home  Life.”  The  authors  stress  a  positive 
mental  hygiene  approach  to  the  problems 
of  adjustment  that  arise  in  the  everyday 
life  of  people.  Primary  consideration  is 
given  to  the  interpretation  of  the  purposes 
of  and  the  functions  to  be  served  by  the 
application  of  mental  hj’giene  to  life  ex¬ 
periences.  This  is  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  problems  of  adjustment  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  likely  to  experience  as  he  pro¬ 
gresses  through  his  life  span.  Finally 
maladjustment  and  adjustment  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  form  of  brief  treatments  of 
mental  illness  and  appropriate  therapies, 
and  a  summarization  of  the  factors  of  hy¬ 
gienic  personality  development.  \  timely 
book  for  both  parents  and  teachers. — S.  M. 
Amatora. 

Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Guid¬ 
ance  Program.  By  Glenn  E.  Smith.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1951.  Pp.  379. 

This  volume  seeks  to  achieve  a  two-fold 
purpose;  namely,  to  familiarize  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
guidance  service;  and  to  help  him  to  de¬ 
velop  some  of  the  competencies  required 
of  all  staff  members  as  guidance  workers. 
It  also  serves  to  lay  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  student’s  subsequent  more  spe¬ 
cialized  training  as  counselors  will  rest. 

The  author  is  concerned  with  the  how 
the  why,  and  the  what  of  guidance  serv¬ 
ices.  Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the 
early  experiments  in  the  field  of  guidance, 
the  author  proceeds  to  that  of  the  nature 
of  gpiidance,  and  thence  to  that  of  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  guidance  service  itself.  This 
is  a  stimulating  book  for  teachers  and  all 
who  have  part  in  the  guidance  of  youth. — 
S.  M.  Amatora. 


Child  Psychology.  By  George  G. 
Thompson.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1952.  I’p.  667.  $5.50. 

The  present  book  was  written  primarily 
to  disseminate  more  widely  what  is  known 
about  child  growth  and  development.  It 
presents  an  integrated  interpretation  of 
the  research  literature  in  this  field.  The 
materials  of  this  volume  are  organized  as 
they  relate  to  the  various  developmental 
periods  and  to  different  problems.  The 
behavior  of  the  child  is  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  theoretical  framework  of  pure¬ 
ly  objective  science.  The  author  also  dis- 
cu£ses  parental  and  child  relationships  in 
connection  with  social  patterns  and  value 
systems.  Parents,  teachers,  child  psychol¬ 
ogists,  pediatricians,  nurses,  playgrround  di¬ 
rectors  and  all  who  are  interested  in  hu¬ 
man  behavior  will  be  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  this  book. — S.  M.  Amatora. 

Mental  Hygiene  for  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  By  Harold  W.  Bernard.  New  York. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  1952.  $4.75. 

This  broad  and  sound  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  mental  hygiene  in  relation  to 
education  comes  as  a  product  of  the  long 
and  wide  experience  of  Dr.  Bernard  (Ore¬ 
gon  State  System  of  Higher  Education) 
as  an  observer  of  teachers  in  the  class¬ 
room.  In  his  preface.  Dr.  Bernard  indi¬ 
cates  the  pattern  of  his  text.  Specifically, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  (1)  avoid 
too  frequent  reference  to  the  abnormal 
child;  (2)  avoid  discussion  of  clinics  and 
formal  guidance  services  and  stres.s  mental 
hygiene  in  the  classroom;  (3)  suggest 
broad  patterns  and  goals  of  healthy  adult 
living  that  will  lead  teachers  to  the  dyna¬ 
mic  goal  of  mental  health;  (4)  indicate 
that  teachers  are  not  solely  responsible 
for  pupil  mental  health  and  should  not  set 
impossible  idealistic  goals  of  mental 
health  for  their  pupils.  The  text  is  an 
encouraging  one  and  prospective  and  in- 
service  teachers  will  be  rewarded  im¬ 
measurably  as  they  study  its  contents. 
There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  material 
presented  much  of  which  is  quite  new. 
Study  and  discussion  topics  are  provided 
as  are  excellent  bibliographies  and  listings 
of  appropriate  visual  aids. — William  P. 
Seiars,  New  York  University. 
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The  Psychology  of  Learning.  By  James 
Deese.  New  York.  Mc(iraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  1952.  $5.50. 

Addressed  primarily  to  junior  and  senior 
students  in  college,  Professor  Deese’s  text, 
The  P»ychology  of  Learning,  will  have  a 
wide  acceptance  among  professors,  re¬ 
search  workers,  and  graduate  students  in 
“pure”  psychology  and  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology.  Basic  problems  of  learning  are 
taken  up  in  the  early  chapters  and  stress 
is  upon  the  acquisition  of  responses  in 
isolation.  There  is  much,  too,  on  rein¬ 
forcement,  extinction,  motivation,  and 
punishment.  The  middle  chapters  deal 
with  examples  of  multiple-response  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  topic  of  response  interaction. 
Serial  learning,  transfer  of  training,  and 
forgetting  are  included  in  this  section  of 
the  text.  The  last  group  of  chapters  deals 
with  such  special  topics  as  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  emotion  and  learning  and  the 
neurophysiology  of  learning.  Professor 
Deese  uses  an  empirical  approach  to  many 
of  the  problems  he  presents  and  this  ap¬ 
proach  will  challenge  serious  students  and 
stimulate  them  in  their  study  and  think¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  deep  envolvement  with 
any  one  school  of  psychological  thought 
but  rather  an  analytical  approach  is  used. 
The  author  decided  against  an  exhaustive 
citation  of  the  experimental  literature 
and,  as  a  result,  the  text  is  reasonably  con¬ 
cise  and  direct — William  P.  Seabs,  New 
York  University. 

Introduction  to  Music  Education.  By 
Russel  N.  Squire.  New  York.  The  Ronald 
Press.  1952.  $3.25. 

This  book,  an  outgrowih  of  a  seminar  in 
music  education  that  the  author  and  Dr. 
Karl  tv.  Oehrkens  conducted  at  the  Roose¬ 
velt  College  School  of  Music  in  Chicago, 
seeks  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  education  through  music.  It  is 
an  excellent  orientation  to  music  educa¬ 
tion  for  both  the  teacher  preparing  to 
teach  music  and  the  in-service  teacher  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  music  program  in  a 
school.  General  school  administrators,  too, 
will  appreciate  the  broad  perspective  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  volume.  Six  categories  of 
interest  are  treated:  (1)  the  roots  of  mu¬ 
sic  education  in  the  United  States:  (2) 


the  place  of  music  in  life  and  in  education 
for  democracy;  (3)  continuity  and  arti¬ 
culation  among  the  several  age  groups  of 
pupils;  (4)  the  function  of  music  in  the 
schools  for  each  group;  (5)  the  problems 
confronting  music  education  today;  and 
(6)  musical  aptitude  testing. — William  P. 
Seaks,  New  York  University. 

They  All  Want  to  Write.  By  Alvina 
Trent  Burrows,  June  D.  Ferebee,  Doris  C. 
Jackson,  and  Dorothy  O.  Saunders.  New 
York.  Prentioe-Hall,  Inc.  1952.  $3.50. 

They  All  Want  to  Write  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1939  as  a  record  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  four  teachers  in  helping  children 
to  write.  Now,  after  thirteen  years,  the 
book  has  been  revised  and  is  again  pre¬ 
sented  to  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
children  and  who  are  working  with  them. 
The  volume  is  a  very  helpful  one  for,  like 
the  earlier  book,  it  will  aid  classroom 
teachers  by  indicating  to  them  the  steps 
teachers  have  actually  taken  in  fostering 
creative  writing.  It  sets  forth  results  in 
the  form  of  children’s  own  compositions. 
Based  on  a  very  sound  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  child  growth  and  development, 
the  experiments  of  the  authors  resulted 
in  rewarding  experiences  for  children  and 
the  development  of  attitudes  and  values 
through  the  creative  writing  experience. — 
Paul  Zankowich,  Teacher,  East  Meadow, 
New  York. 

College  and  Life.  By  M.  E.  Bennett. 
New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
1952.  $4.50. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  an  orienta¬ 
tion  text  that  has  become  very  popular 
on  the  .\merican  college  campus.  The 
book  is  designed  to  aid  freshmen  in  their 
initial  adjustment  to  college  and  to  help 
them  achieve  maximum  values  from  their 
college  experience.  The  materials  of  pre¬ 
vious  editions  have  been  thoroughly  eval¬ 
uated  and  those  which  have  permanent 
value  and  are  pertinent  to  the  contempor¬ 
ary  scene  have  been  retained.  New  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  the  world  of  1952  and 
new  research  and  new  sources  are  drawn 
upon  so  that  this  latest  edition  is  both 
comprehensive  and  timely. — William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 
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Who  Should  Go  To  College.  Bj-  Byron 
S.  Hollinshead.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1952.  $3.00. 

Dr.  Hollinshead’s  study  of  who  in  the 
United  States  deserves  and  who  gets  a 
college  education  was  conducted  for  the 
College  Entrance  Board  at  the  request  of 
the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation.  The  findings  indicate  that  many 
honor  students  do  not  go  to  college  and 
that  many  who  attend  college  are  not  of 
college  calibre.  The  study  is  organized 
into  five  sections:  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Educational  Scene;  Who  Attends  College; 
Why  They  Go;  Who  Should  Have  the  Op¬ 
portunity;  What  a  Solution  Would  In¬ 
volve;  and  Observations,  Risks,  and  Con¬ 
clusions.  Appended  is  a  chapter  on  The 
Role  of  Motivation  in  Attendance  at  Post- 
High-School  Educational  Institutions  writ¬ 
ten  by  Robert  J.  Havighurst  and  Robert 
R.  Rodgers.  Not  only  is  the  study  a  time¬ 
ly  one  and  one  c^ried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  canons  of^sound  scholarship,  but 
ib  is  also  an  intensely  interesting  one  and 
Dr.  Hollinshead’s  facts  arc  presented  in 
vivid  and  attractive  fashion. — ^^VII.LIAM  P. 
Seiars,  New  York  University. 

Religious  Perspectives  in  College 
Teaching,  edited  by  Hoxie  N.  Fairchild. 
New  York.  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
1952,  460  pp.,  $4.50. 

There  appears  to  be  a  trend  (begun 
somewhat  before  World  War  II)  toward 
serious  consideration  of  the  place  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  curriculum  of  higher  education, 
particularly  the  curriculum  of  the  liberal 
arts  college.  Traditionally,  manj’  of  our 
colleges  have  religious  rootage,  and  have 
included  courses  in  religion  among  the 
offerings.  More  recently,  departments  of 


religion  have  been  established  in  colleges 
where  the  study  of  religion  had  languished 
for  many  years.  The  sciences  of  religion 
(comparative  religion,  history  of  religion, 
psychology  of  religion,  and  sociology  of 
religion),  philosophy  of  religion,  and  the 
study  of  the  scriptures  appear  to  be  com¬ 
ing  into  their  own. 

Rcliffioug  Perspectives  in  College  Teach¬ 
ing  is  interested  in  this  trend,  but  is  more 
concerned  about  another  aspect  of  the  cur¬ 
ricular  problem  of  religion  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  problem  the  authors  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  sj-mposium  discuss  is  the  role 
of  the  teacher  of  English,  History,  Phi- 
losoph3-,  etc.,  in  dealing  with  the  religious 
aspects  and  implications  of  his  subject 
matter.  All  the  major  disciplines  are  re¬ 
presented,  and  there  is  a  chapter  dealing 
with  the  same  problem  as  it  occurs  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  Possibly  because 
of  his  own  interests,  the  reviewer  was  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  with  Prof.  Hoxie  N. 
Fairchild’s  chapter  on  “English  Litera¬ 
ture,”  Pr^f.  Joseph  S.  Daltrj’’s  chapter  on 
“Music,”  and  Prof.  Talcott  Parsons’  chap¬ 
ter  on  “Sociologj-  and  Social  Psychology.” 

Agreement  seems  to  have  been  reached 
on  the  necessity  for  intelligent  and  dis¬ 
criminating  treatment  of  the  religious  as¬ 
pects  and  implications  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  within  a  general  “factual”  approach. 
This  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  'There  is  a  further  step  necessary, 
a  step  reflected  in  several  chapters  of  the 
book.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  norma¬ 
tive  role  of  religion  in  our  culture,  and 
thus  the  normative  role  of  the  insights 
of  the  Jewish-Christian  tradition  in  our 
classrooms. — D.  Campbell  Wyckoft,  .Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Education,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Religious  Education  New 
York  Universit}’. 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 


Big^  Tig^r  and  Christian.  Their  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Mongolia.  By  Fritz  Muhlen- 
weg.  Illustrated  by  Rafaello  Busoni.  New 
Work.  Pantheon.  1952.  $4.95. 

Fritz  Muhlenweg  is  an  explorer  of  note 
and  one  who  knows  Mongolia  intimately. 

In  this  story  he  recounts  the  adventures 
of  Big  Tiger  a  Chinese  boy  and  his  white 
friend  Christian  who  try  to  fly  a  kite  in 
Peking  and  end  up  on  a  trip  through  the 
Gobi  Desert.  They  travel  by  truck,  on 
horseback,  make  friends  with  lamas  and 
robbers,  live  with  Mongolian  shepherds, 
and  learn  the  ways  of  desert  living.  Young 
people  will  enjoy  this  delightful  book  and 
it  wilt  open  a  new  world  to  them. — Paul 
Za.nkowich,  East  Meadow,  New  York. 

General  Billy  Mitchell.  By^  Roger  Bur¬ 
lingame.  New  York.  McGraW-Hill.  1952. 
$2.40. 

Here  is  another  volume  in  the  McGraw- 
Hill  series  of  biographies  for  young  read¬ 
ers,  “They  Made  America.”  Billy  Mitchell, 
the  champion  of  air  defense,  is  the  subject 
of  this  volume  and  Roger  Burlingame 
traces  the  career  of  this  controversial  flg- 
ure  very  carefully  and  attempts  to  show 
that  Mitchell  occupies  an  important  place 
in  our  history. — Paul  Zankowich,  East 
Meadow,  New  York. 

The  Swapping  Song  Book.  By  Jean 
Ritchie.  Photographs  by  George  Pickow. 
New  York.  Oxford  University  Press. 
1952.  $2.75. 

Here  are  twenty-one  songs  from  the 
Southern  Appalachians.  Many  are  family 
songs,  old  ones  brought  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  the  folk 
living  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Jean 
Ritchie  grew  up  in  the  Kentucky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  she  grew  up  with  these  songs, 
too.  In  her  collection,  she  has  included 
songs  for  dancing,  songs  for  play,  and 
others  sung  to  make  the  day’s  work  go 
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lighter,  or  to  provide  the  rhythm  to  rock 
the  baby  to  sleep.  Simple  arrangements 
which  can  be  played  on  the  piano  by  early 
learners  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
youngsters.  The  photographs  by  George 
Pickow  are  a  delight. — Paul  Zankowich, 
East  Meadow,  New  York. 

Yugoslavia.  By  George  Kish.  Bussia. 
By  Vernon  Ives.  Both  illustrated  by  Ra¬ 
faello  Busoni.  New  York.  Holiday  House. 
1952.  $1.25  each  volume  (paper-over- 
boards).  $1.75  (side-sewn  reinforced 
cloth). 

Here  are  two  more  volumes  in  the  “Land 
and  Peoples”  series  published  by  Holiday 
House.  Each  volume  is  a  terse  introduc¬ 
tion  to  vital  areas  of  the  modem,  world. 
Each  volume  consists  of  thirty-two  pages, 
including  end-paper  maps.  Cultural,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  factors,  as  well  as 
history  and  geography,  are  covered.  There 
are  now  nearly  twenty  volumes  in  this 
series  which  should  appeal  to  youngsters 
who  are  studying  the  countries  of  the 
world  for  the  first  time.  The  illustrations 
by  Rafaello  Busoni,  all  in  color,  are  vivid 
and  interesting. — Paul  Zankowich,  East 
Meadow,  New  York. 

The  Magic  Circle.  Edited  by  Louis  Un- 
termeyer.  Illustrated  by  Beth  and  Joe 
Krush.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1952. 

Louis  Untermeyer,  a  master  anthologist, 
has  made  a  splendid  collection  of  poetry  in 
The  Magic  Circle  and  it  is  poetry  that  will 
attract  young  readers.  The  appeal  is  to 
the  story  and  characters  in  each  poem. 
Under  eight  groupings,  there  are  to  be 
found  old  favorites  and  new  poems  that 
will  become  favorites  with  young  readers. 
Millay,  Nathan,  Kipling,  Chaucer,  Ogden 
Nash,  Shakespeare,  and  Dorothy  Parker 
are  a  few  of  the  poets  whose  work  is  to  be 
found  in  this  broad  collection. — Paul  Zan¬ 
kowich,  East  Meadow,  New  York. 
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O«org«  Rogers  Clark.  By  Walter  Ha- 
vighurst.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill.  1952. 
$2.40. 

Another  volume  in  the  series,  “They 
Made  America.”  George  Rogers  Clark  is 
always  a  romantic  figure  for  a  biography, 
and  especially  for  a  volume  designed  for 
young  readers.  This  great  soldier  of  the 
old  west  moved  across  the  colorful  back¬ 
ground  of  the  frontier  in  the  Ohio  V'alley. 
Mr.  Havighurst  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
Clark’s  career  in  these  colorfully  written 
pages. — Paul  Zankowicu,  East  Meadow, 
New  York. 

The  Long  Hunt.  By  Charlie  May  Si¬ 
mon.  Illustrated  by  Rus  Anderson.  New 
York.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1952.  $3.50. 

Mrs.  Simon  has  written  an  absorbing 
tale  of  one  facet  of  American  history  in 
her  newest  book.  The  Long  Hunt.  Jim 
had  been  promised  that  when  his  height 
reached  a  certain  mark  on  the  cabin  wall 
he  would  be  ready,  for  a  long  hunt.  Now 
that  he  was  ready,  his  father  was  some 
where  far  away  with  the  troops  of  Antfrew 
Jackson,  fighting  the  British.  Jim  sets  out 
by  himself,  and  the  long  hunt  ends  happily 
in  New  Orleans. — Paul  Zankowich,  East 
Meadow,  New  York. 

In  the  Steps  of  Cortes.  By  Fernando 
Benitez.  Illustrated  by  Alberto  Beltran. 
New  York.  Pantheon.  1952.  $3.75. 

The  meeting,  clash,  and  ultimate  fusion 
of  the  Spanish  and  Aztec  cultures  follow¬ 
ing  the  landing  of  Ilernan  Cortes  on  the 
shore  of  Vera  Cruz  are  .scenes  replete  with 
dramatic  encounters.  The  road  followed 
by  Cortes  that  led  to  his  spectacular  en¬ 
try  into  Mexico  City  provides  a  key  to 
much  of  the  colonial  history  of  the  .\mer- 
icas.  It  is  this  road  that  Fernando  Beni¬ 
tez  follows  in  this  book,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  aspect  of  which  is  the  author’s  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  bridge  the  centuries 
and  to  contrast  sixteenth  century  Mexico 
with  the  Mexico  of  the  present  day.  There 
are  many  marvelous  descriptions  of  the 
tropics,  the  mountains,  the  fiora  and  fauna 
of  the  land  to  the  south  of  us. — Paul  Zan¬ 
kowich,  East  Meadow,  New  York. 


Columbiu,  Finder  of  the  New  World. 
By  Ronald  Syme.  llustrated  by  William 
Stobbs.  New  York.  William  Morrow  and 
Co.  1952.  70  pages.  $2.50. 

Christopher  Columbus  dreamt  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  exploration  as  he  sat  at  his  work 
in  his  father’s  weaving  shop.  It  was  not 
until  1473,  when  he  was  twenty-two,  that 
he  made  his  first  voyage,  and  we  travel 
with  him  on  this  as  well  as  more  impor¬ 
tant  voyages  to  the  new  World.  Ages 
8-11. — Cecilia  Sattely,  O.  T.  R. 

Kit  Carson,  Mountain  Man.  By  Mar¬ 
garet  E.  Bell.  Illustrated  by  Harry 
Daugherty.  New  York.  William  Morrow 
and  Co.  1952.  71  pages.  $2.00. 

Kit  Carson  left  his  apprenticeship  in  a 
saddler’s  shop  when  he  was  sixteen.  He 
made  his  first  trip  to  the  western  frontier 
as  a  herder  with  a  wagon  train.  After 
three  years  he  became  a  Mountain  Man, 
and  earned  fame  as  an  Indian  fighter,  a 
guide,  and  then  a  rider  of  the  Pony  Ex¬ 
press.  An  exciting  and  vividly  told  story, 
— Cecilia  Sattely,  O.  T.  R. 

What’s  Inside  of  MeP  By  Herbert  S. 
Zim.  llustrated  by  Herschel  Wartik.  New 
York.  William  Morrow  and  Co.  1952. 
32  pages.  $1.75. 

What’s  Inside  of  Plants?  By  Herbert 
S.  Zim.  New  York.  William  Morrow  and 
Co.  1952.  32  pages.  $1.75. 

Dr.  Zim’s  new  science-picture  books 
measure  up  to  his  former  works,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  even  surpasses  his  other  books. 
These  first  two  books  in  his  new’  series  are 
planned  for  parents  and  children  to  read 
together,  and  will  be  of  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  to  both  alike. — Cecilia  Sattely, 
O.  T.  R. 

Kid  Brother.  By  Jerrold  Beim.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Tracy  Sugerman.  New  York. 
William  Morrow  and  Co.  1952.  48  pages. 

$2.00. 

Buzz  didn’t  like  to  have  his  kid  brother 
tagging  along.  When  the  school’s  Spring 
Festival  came,  however,  he  found  out  how 
important  and  helpful  a  younger  brother 
could  be.  Ages  6-8. — CEcaiA  Sattely, 
O.  T.  R. 


Make  this  book  your  reference  book 
this  school  year  —  and  plan  to 
double  the  amount  of  good  publicity 
your  school  receives  in  1953  ! 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL 

PUBLICITY 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Teachers  and  Administrators 

By  GUNNAR  HORN 

Public  Schools,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Foreword  by  BELMONT  FARLEY 
Director  of  Press  and  Radio  Relations,  NEA 

28  humorous  illustrations  by  KAY  WHITE 


10  Chapters  on  Where  to 
Find  School  News 

Good  school-publicity  stories  will  be 
turning  up  all  around  you  after  you  read 
such  chapters  as  “Classroom  Stuff : 
Urgent,”  “Pupils  Are  News,”  “Teachers 
Are  News,”  “School  Activities  and 
Events,”  “Heart  Interest  Always  Gets 
Them,”  “The  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion,”  “Extra  School  Services,”  and 
“News  Can  Re  Created." 

7  Chapters  on  How  to 
Writ#  School  News 

Newspaper  writing  has  its  own  technique 
— and  here  are  the  tricks  of  the  re¬ 
porter’s  trade  which  the  school  publicist 
must  know.  How  can  you  be  without 
such  chapters  as  “The  Lead  Makes  or 
Breaks  the  Story,”  “Is  It  Worth  a 
Column  or  an  Inch?”  and  “Raising  the 
Ihiblic  Pulse?"  Or  the  chapter  on  han¬ 
dling  news  photographs? 


5  Chapters  on  How  to  Get 
Stories  Published 

A  city  editor  who  read  “The  Editor  is  an 
Honest  Man”  said  that  If  every  teacher 
read  this  chapter  and  followed  its  sound 
advice,  the  amount  of  school  publicity 
that  gets  printed  could  be  doubled. 
Among  the  other  chapters  in  this  section 
is  “The  Student  News  Bureau" — a  staff 
of  student  news-gatherers  to  your  aid ! 

5  Chapters  on  How  to  Get 
the  School  on  the  Air 
“How  to  Make  Friends  with  Your  Locals 
Radio  Station”  opens  this  timely  section 
on  school  publicity  via  radio — followed 
by  “School  News  on  the  Air,”  “Educating 
the  Public,"  “Entertaining  the  Public,” 
and  “How  to  Build  a  Radio  Audience.” 
Reach  for  a  postcard  and  order  this  book 
for  10-day  free  examination! 
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35th 

year 

of 

Placement 

Service 


120  BoyI^n^St.  (rooms  toqj5  *i(^^^  Boston  16. >  Mass. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elementary — Secondary — College,  We  have  officially  listed, 
hundreds  of  sjilendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers — over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  same 
management — gives  you  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position. 
Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  SticeeAsor  to  THE  PEXN  EDDC.4TIOX.\L  BCKEAU  72nd  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Assoointion  of  Teachers’  .-Virencles 


COLLEGE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES 

We  Need  You  For  The  Better  Paying  Positions. 

For  a  Better  Salary  and  a  More  Desirable  Position  Enroll  with  the  R.  M.  T.  A. 


WRITE  US  TODAY  FOR  INFORMATION 


ROCKY  M-Rv.TEACHERS‘  AGENCY 


KST.AKLISIIEU 


rNEXCRLLED 


410  U.  S.  II4TL.  BANK  BUXL  m  r.  ■«  '  OCNVCB.  COtO 


LARGEST,  MOST  WIDELY  PATRONIZED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  IN  THE  WEST 


